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6Mill News .. 84 NON-FLUID OIL 
For The Textile has for generations been accepted as the Sure-Lubricant, economical to apply and 
. Industry's Use . . 90 admits of simple lubricating programs. This explains the reason for the phe- 
j . nomenal increase in use of this most effective lubricant. 
10 Samples and engineering service are yours for the asking. 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO 
by Clark Publishing 292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Co., 218 West Morehead St., 
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NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our man- 


ufacture. So-called grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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The mainspring of a clock is designed to give lifetime service under 
exhausting conditions. Draper engineers have incorporated this princi- 
ple into a new top motion. 

Extensive trials have confirmed the soundness of this design. One 
mill reported, after five years on heavy fabrics, that spring breakage 
was negligible. 

Since it is enclosed, the Clock Spring Top is clean. Because of the 
easier action and less strain the Clock Spring Top substantially reduces 
wear on all top motion parts. 

Available for the X-2, XD, XP, X and E with one set, or 2 sets on 
heavy weaves, this top has a capacity of up to six harnesses. 

For the most efficient and best top motion, try the Clock 


a HOPEDALE MA 


Spring Top. 
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Word Can Make 
A Lot of Difference _ 
‘in Factoring! 


FACTORING 


More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is 


recognized as the ‘‘distinguishing mark”’ in fac- 
toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 
complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


ee We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 


your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits. 


| COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


4 Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 
TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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DAYTON ALSO MAKEs. 
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AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 


Bahnson Central Station Air Conditioning Sys- 
tems are installed in cotton, rayon, wool and 
nylon plants in capacities ranging up to 
280,000 cubic feet of air per minute per single 


air washer and are designed for either evapo- 
rative or refrigerative cooling, including air 


cleaning and filtering. 


Quality production, efficient operation and 
worker comfort can be measured in today’s 
modern plants by the adequacy and scope 
of the air conditioning system. Bahnson 
engineered and Bahnson built Central Sta- 


tion Air Conditioning Systems offer the best 
in design and workmanship for year ‘round 
humidity and temperature control to meet 
the requirements of fibre, machine and 
operator. Bahnson engineering is based on 
more than 34 years of experience in the 
development and application of air condi- 
tioning equipment and systems. 


Illustrations 
show appa- 
ratus room 
of Bahnson 
Central Sta- 
tion System 
with retrig- 
eration. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. : 
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Steps 


to make a 
a better plant... 


The On-The-Floor Test 


From the standpoint of safety, what makes the best floor 
surface for a plant? There have been a lot of guesses but 
now they énow. A pair of “dawgs’’ pounding the “pave- 
ments” of an electronic stepmeter is used to measure the 
safety eficiency of any walkway surface. It’s a sure test 
to find the best. 


The On-The-Wall Test 


From the standpoint of results and economy, what is the 
best paint for a plant? Again, there have been a lot of 
guesses ... but there’s one swre way to tell. Test paints 
on the wall. 
Yes, compare a gallon of any good paint with a gallon of 
Barreled Sunlight. Thin each according to directions on 
the can. Paint them on a wall, side by side, and see the 
results. Measure the difference in yardage. Check how 
solidly each covers ... and the appearance of both after 
drying. And by al/ means, keep close tabs on the amount 
of painting time required for each paint, because time 
means labor which represents 80°), of painting costs. 
It’s a simple test to make. But brother, how it proves that 
Barreled Sunlight gives you a better looking, longer 
lasting paint job for Jess money than any other paint on 
the market. 
Talk it over with the Barreled Sunlight representative. 
Write and he'll call. 

U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 

5-J Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
‘Barreled; 


Barreled Sunlight 


In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, Segiiaunge” 


wr 


there's a Berreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


- Walways costs more not to paint! 
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SINCLAIR LILY 
Reduce 


YOUR NEAREST SINCLAIR AGENT WILL GLADLY ARRANGE 
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HITE 


In a textile mill, wear of bolsters on the spinning frame allows ) 


spindles to wobble and causes uneven draft... which affects the 
perfection of the yarn. Replacements of worn bolsters add to pro- 
duction costs. 

When Sinclair LILY WHITE OIL AX, BX or CX is the lubricant, bol- } 
ster wear is greatly diminished. Mill records show that LILY WHITE 
OILS, improved and specially compounded, reduce bolster wear as | 
much as TWO-THIRDS .. . resulting in fewer bolster replacements, | 
greater perfection of products and lower cost of production. 


Np 


Ti Cr Mn 


Ky 


Mio 
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Making a study of crystal structure of cata. ‘4 
lysts, this Sinclair researcher at Harvey uses 


This Pilot Plant, part of the great Sinclair Research 
Laboratory at Harvey, ill., provides space for six 


miniature operating replicas of commercial-sized physical chemistry to develop refinery tech- 
refinery onits. Continuous research explains the niques in a never ending effort to bring indus- 
high quality of LILY WHITE and other Sinclair Oils. try better petroleum products at lower costs. | 


TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


FOR LUBRICATION COUNSEL, OR YOU MAY WRITE TO SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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| PORTABLE WARP TYING MACHINES MAKE SUBSTANTIAL 
COST SAVINGS IN SMALL MILLS 


Many of the smaller mills are finding that a Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying 
Machine is a profitable investment — even though its full-time capacity is not 
needed or used. This machine offers a fast and accurate means for tying-in new 
warp at the loom. It can be handled satisfactorily in confined and hard-to-reach 
spaces and in loom alleys as narrow as 12”. An inexperienced hand can learn to 
operate it capably in a comparatively short time. Overall production capacity of 
the machine averages 3500 to 4500 ends per hour, varying with the sley of the warp. 
On high sley warps, production may run as high as 5500 ends per hour. Interchange- 
able knotter units enable the machine to tie a wide range of counts, and models are 
available to handle cotton, wool, silk, or synthetics. Tying is accurate and uniform 
and so much more efficient than common hand methods that the machine will pay 
for itself quickly in cost savings. For full details and specific recommendations for 


your mill, consult your Barber-Colman representative. 


| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


WARP TYING MACHINE 


BARBER-COLMAN 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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naphtols 


fast color salts and bases 


color range shades of vod, sonslet, orange, yellow, 


etn LLg dl for dyeing fast colors on cotton and rayon yarn and piece 
goods... ground shades on cotton and rayon for white 


and colored effects . . . for prints on naphtol prepare . . 
selected combinations for dyeing silk and nylon. 


application siglo ond cupid . . . can bo dyed on continuene range end ofl 
other types of equipment... G. D.C. naphtols have superior 
solubility, stability and wetting-out properties. 


low cost. . . ease of application. 


stocks carried in warehouses strategically located throughout 
the country insure prompt deliveries. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
BOSTON: CHARLOTTE CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO 


THE PLANT THAT MAKES— 


Only One Specific Type of Product- 
WORLD FAMOUS QUALITY” SOUTHERN SHUTTLES 


Perfection in design and construction must always be reached before a shuttle 
is trade-marked “Southern”. That's why—in two short decades—they have 
become recognized as the world’s leading shuttle. 

Modern in every concept, they are produced in an air-conditioned plant 
specifically built for the exclusive straight-line production of just one 
product—the world’s finest shuttie “Southern”. 

Each and every step of Southern Shuttle Manufacture, from selected 
dogwood to final inspection is scientifically controlled—with master 
craftsmen directing shuttle experts on each operation. 

Pictured here is the home of Southern Shuttles, where dust is un- 
known, humidity constantly controlled. Interior views, display just 
a few of the many precision operations necessary in making 
world-famous Southern Shuttles. They illustrate the immensity 
of this one operation devoted to Southern Shuttle making, 
where dogwood is Tempered and characterized by grain 
structure and density. 

After precision machining operations and tests, per- 
fectly uniform Southern Shutties step out to “Weove 
the World's Needs”’. 

Featuring Tempered Dogwood (plain and fibre 
covered.) and a complete line of shuttle eyes for 
every loom requirement. Satisfactory perform- 
ance 1s guaranteed. 

Consult with us on the specialized 
better shuttle of tomorrow. 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Some new and fast thinking is being done by Congress on the 
atom bomb. Truman has been obsessed with the efficacy of gadget 
warfare, and gagged vocal opvosition of naval and military officers 
through crack-downs by Johnson. He sold Congress on the idea that 
if war came, it would be quick and easy. Now Congress wonders 
whether, with reduced military and naval power, the country really 
has any effective defense. 


Some of the country's top admirals may become Billy Mitchells 
in resisting the Truman-Johnson gag on protests against Navy re- 
duction. One big trouble is the House Armed Services Committee has 
lent itself as a screen for Administration propaganda while the 
Navy was shoved into third-rate position in national defense. 


Russian possession means to Congress that the bomb in no 
sense is a sure defense or means of quick victory. Russians have 
developed high-speed, fast-climbing jet planes, and have Germar 
data on guided missles. No one knows whether any American plane 
is a match for them. 


All inguiry as to how bomb-making secrets leaked to Russia, 
or as to fitness of Lilienthal, is being dropped by the Senate. 
Administration forces in the committee closed the inquiry after 
the majority had turned in a report deeply "whitewashing" Lilien- 
thal. 


Feeling spreads in Congress that Truman has engaged in a 
political crap game with labor bosses from the start, is on the 
losing end now in a strike epidemic. His resistance to the labor 
law is showing up as a betrayal of a vast number of workers who 
do not want to strike, and in favor of union bosses who clutch 


the unions in a tight grip. 


Some steel-made "chickens" came home to roost in the strikes. 
Yielding by steel owners of "captive" coal mines to Lewis' first 
welfare fund demands saddled the system on the coal industry. It 
set the pattern for all other union welfare proposals since. 


Payments from the Lewis welfare fund may never be reinstated. 
At the rate of payments being made before stoppage, in excess of 
income, the fund would have been bankrupt by the year's end. Lewis 
has small chance of forcing a higher kick-in from owners, who say 
substitute fuels and declining markets won't allow it. 


Truman's political crap shooting with union bosses is becom- 


— 


ing more and more a desperate gamble. Big strikes are widening 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


joblessness in lateral industries. Republicans see it as a natural 
result of highly concentrated power in union bosses, and of planned 
economy, all digging a grave for free enterprise. 


A. F, of L. is mapping a multi-million drive, which it hopes 
to couple with C. 1. 0., to elect a "friendly" Congress in 1950. 
Money raising is voluntary, it's claimed, but receipt books are 
being sent to each local union, with filled- in stubs to be returned. 


Truman has agreed to parcel out some good top jobs to big 
union leaders if they will agree not to oppose any of his future 
nominations to the Senate. Aim is to nail dawn labor bosses in 
not opposing Truman hand-picked candidates in 1950. 


Truman intends to pitch his political appeal next year on 
more jobs, more taxes, more spending and more social security, 


with labor law repeal. Party leaders are working manfully to 
effect a farmer and labor alliance that will stand up at the polls. 


Pressure for civil rights legislation will grow early in 
the next session, with strong Truman backing. It's needed to 
lure Negro voters in Northern areas. At the same time the effort 
to break down segregation in employment will be stepped up. 


Truman is stepping up the pressure for integration and mix- 
ing of Negroes and whites in the Army. Plan calls for white troops 
serving under Negro officers, and no racial segregation in the 
ranks. The action follows abandonment of pressure for F. E. P. C. 
action in this session. 


Attorney General McGrath may have opened a new hole in the 
dike in the anti-trust suit against the A. & P. grocery chain. It 
may change into a big consumer co-operative, selling shares to 
customers, and distributing tax-free dividends. 


An anti-trust investigation of medicine and doctors' groups 
has been launched by McGrath through the F. B. I. It is believed 


to spring from opposition to Truman's socialized medicine plan. 


Doctors' spokesmen say it aims to discredit private medicine and 
terrorize doctors. 


Foreign pressure on the dollar, coupled with heavy federal 
deficit spending here, may force devaluation here, according t to. 
Senate observers. Foreign governments are privately urging Tru- 
man to raise the price of gold, and thus devalue. It would amount 


to a capital levy, with the government taking the difference. 


Aid given away since the war amounts now to $13,260 million, 


with $5 billion in the last fiscal year. In addition, $10,080 mil- 
lion, has gone out in foreign loans. Other aid and spending abroad 
add about $12 billion more tc the total. 


For each person in the population, 15 eggs are in federal 
storage, at a cost of $83 million, to hold up consumers' prices. 
The surplus is 2,304 million eggs, covering acres of storage. In 
surplus also is 35 million pounds of canned beef, at a taxpayers’ 
cost of $10 million. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 


MOTOR CONTROL FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


for F | S H E - at Fisherville, Mass. Cutler-Hammer Primary 
Resistance Starters are used to provide smooth starting 
as well as constant protection on these roving frames. 


4 
> 


for EDDYSTONE at Eddystone, Pa. Cutler-Hammer Safety 
Switches and Autotransformer Type Manual Starters stand 
guard over the performance of m.g. sets for cloth print- 
ing machines. Cutler-Hammer control widely used here. 


for a LARGE SOUTHERN MILL. Cutler-Hammer Card 
Controllers are standard equipment in this great mill 
North Carolina. 


for EXPOSITION a: Atianta 


Not only are Cutler-Hammer Card 
Controllers used on these individual motor driven cards, but Cutler- 
Hammer Motor Control is used throughout the plant. 


Not just inside the box 


Motor control is never just a matter of what you see “‘in 
the box’’. To wise buyers, it is always a question of how 
much experience and how much ‘“‘know-how’”’ is behind it 
and in it. That is why Cutler-Hammer motor control spe- 
cialization is so important to many such buyers. The con- 
trol this company builds for the textile industry is the 
product of a specialization that dates back to 1892. Step 
by step, as electric motors developed, as their application 
spread from industry to industry, Cutler-Hammer kept - 
pace all the way, designing and developing control to make 
these electric motors fully useful and dependable. That is 
why you will find features and values in Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control for the Textile Industry that could have 
been gained in no other way. That is why mills that want 
maximum production insist on Cutler-Hammer control. 
Where the need for dependability is paramount, buyers 
naturally want the control that is world-famous for de- 
pendability. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., ;455 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER CARD CONTROLLER 


With integral drum type reverse switch 


Here in one self-contained 
unit is all the contro) 
needed for a card .. . con- 
venient pushbutton start- 
ing and stopping p/us an 
integral reverse switch 
for cleaning and grinding. 
Card cannot be reversed 
accidentally or by any 
unauthorized person 
when controller case is 


padlocked. Easier to in- 
stall. Easier and safer to 
use. Felt-gasketed against 
lint. Famous Cutler- 
Hammer Eutectic Ele 
ment Overload Protec 
tion specially arranged 
to provide long starting 
time (required for cards 
without loss of normal 
operating protection. 
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Three-Star Leather Belting in the 


weave-room of a prominent mill. 


An exclusive Charlotte product, especially de- 
signed and constructed to meet the particular 
demands of textile transmission. Its superb and 
continuous economical performance in many 
of America’s leading textile mills is the result 
of complete control of its manufacture from the 
raw hide to the finished belt. 


Selection of choicest quality leather, special 
tanning, currying and construction produces a 
belt of exceptionally high tensile strength, 
positive pulley grip and minimum stretch —all 
features desirable for textile industry power = 


transmission. 


CHARLOTTE 


LEATHER BELTING COMPANY == 


CHARLOTTE © NORTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 
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lower maintenance expense 


when the 


in the card room 


GULF LUBRICATION ENGINEER 


For lower maintenance and power costs in the 
card room—in every mill room—enlist the co- 
operative services of a Gulf Lubrication Engineer. 

With a background of thorough training and 
broad practical experience, he can be of real assist- 
ance to you in improving your lubrication prac- 
tice, 

He will recommend the lubricants and applica- 
tion methods exactly suited to your equipment 
and operating conditions. Then, periodically, he 
will check the performance of each machine and 
suggest any changes in lubrication practice that 
are necessary to provide for new conditions. 

This kind of lubrication service has a real dol- 
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lar and cents value to you. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office today and ask the Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh + Atlanta 
New Orleans Houston Lovisville + Toledo 


Gulf makes available top quality passenger 
and truck tires— ask your Guif representative 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 
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Peak production . . . without worry of breakdown due to friction and 


wear .. . is made easier with Tycol high quality greases. 

Made to “absorb punishment” without thinning down and dripping, 
| Tycol greases avoid wasted lubricant, lost bearings and unnecessary 
down-time. These ultra-safe lubricants keep bearings ... gears .. . 
shafts . . . friction-free and cool. They are available in grades with the INDUSTRIAL 


proper “* PENETRATION” needed to give power a chance to produce LUBRICANTS 


with a minimum of waste. 


: Call your nearest Tide Water Associated office. Let them suggest the Boston e Charlotte, N. C. e Pitts- 
burgh e Philadelphia e Chicago 


Tycol grease best suited to your needs . . . and remember, Tycol green 
cast greases are made from high quality cylinder stock and well refined _ San Francisco e Toronto, Canada 
neutral oil, with a minimum of soap — a maximum of oil . . . more TIDE WATER 


efficient lubrication per pound of grease. 


ASSOCIATED 


OIL COMPANY 


17 GATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, 


*LEARN WHAT THIS PRODUCT CHARACTERISTIC MEANS TO YOU — READ ‘‘LUBRICANIA”™ 
This informative handbook, “Tide Water Associated Lubricania,” gives clear, concise descrip- 
tions of the basic tests used to determine important properties of oils and greases. For your 
free copy, write to Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


REFINERS AND MARKETERS OF VEEDOL — THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS MOTOR OIL 
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with the amazing. revolutionary 


GOSSETT technicians rebuilt this old frame from one with 
4 rolls 6 ends up to one with 5 rolls 8 ends up. The first, 
second and third line rolls, top and bottom, are common 
rolls made by Gossett . . . the fourth and fifth line rolls 
are the amazing, newly developed RGM metallic rolls 
made by Gossett and which are so hard that even a steel 
file cannot cut them! The Set-up is of graduated pitch 
flutes. 

During the re-building process more things happened to 
the old Drawing Frame. The top rolls were equipped with 
Gossett roller bearing shells (there are none better) 

so this old frame will now draft 8 to 11. Further, we 
installed new stands, new calender rolls, new tension train 
of spiral gears and studs, new drafting gears and studs and 
re-built the coilers, can tackles and installed new trumpets. 


OSSET 


GASTONIA, 


8. W. GOSSETT, 


Drawing Frame 


better than when \KW 


Yes... it's an old Drawing Frame better now than when 
new. Takes know-how and equipment. Gossett has both 
PLUS the amazing and exclusive RGM metallic roll. 
GOSSETT will also re-build Drawing Frames with the 
4-roll system in the same manner. 


More About the RGM METALLIC DRAWING 
ROLL 


The flutes and collars have been so hardened by the Gossett 
exclusive method that even synthetics will not wear them 
down. The flutes on the RGM roll are so precision made 
that no tool marks can be found. The tolerance on the 
flutes, collars and neck is plus or minus .0005. 


Write for full particulars and estimated cost 


E. MASON, SALES won. H. A. HAYNES, sowracan 


MACHINE WORKS, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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How close to every thrifty mother’s heart are the abusable, 
refreshable products of C&K C-Looms for junior and his sis... 
everything from handkerchiefs and scarves and ties, to dress goods 
and shirtings and suitings, to towels and curtains and blankets! 


Yes, C&K C-Looms weave cotton, spun rayon and blends into 
ail these crisp, colorful fabrics, and many more besides. For there's 
ne end to C-Loom versatility. Like most of the families who buy 
these hard-working fabrics, the C-Loom family is also big and 
husky ... providing a loom to weave anything from the lightest 
ginghams to the heaviest upholsteries. 


You can get C-Looms equipped with dobbies, head motions or 
cams. And, if you like, you can readily add a C&K Jacquard 
and go on into even brighter and more intricate fields of color and 
design. And what's more, regardless of fibre content, you get the 
exclusive C & K feature of 3-way convertibility to a 4x2 box auto- 
matic bobbin-changing loom for filling mixing (with tricolor fea- 
ture) from either a 4x 1 automatic bobbin-changing loom, or a 
4x4 box non-automatic for pick-and-pick operation. Not to men- 
tion the choice of 4 types of Harness Motion, 4 types of Let-Off, 
4 types of Take- Up, 3 types of Feeler Mechanism . . . and 8 choices 
of Bobbin Sizes from 744” to 1044" with wound diameter up to 154" 


PHILADELPHIA, PA CHARLOTTE, H.C. ALLENTOWN, PA. - 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


senda’ 


Only C&K C-Looms can weave such a fantastic range of high- 
styled fancy fabrics. And this unmatched versatility is what you need 
to keep your mill competitive in the shifting quicksands of today's 
unpredictable market-trends. Come and see for yourself, any time. 


This ‘Invisible Trademark” 
Stands Back of the Trademarks of 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET. &.1. the World's Finest Woven Fabrics 
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Avisco Develops New Process for Improving 


Heat Stability of Polyethylene Fabrics 


A new finishing treatment which 
gives polyethylene fabrics greater 
stability to heat has been devel- 
oped by the American Viscose 
Corporation. The new technique 
is capable of controlling fabric 
shrinkage to less than 2 per cent 
at 165° F. 


Avisco believes that the solu- 
tion of this problem removes the 
last barrier from polyethylene’s 
widespread use in fabrics for au- 
tomobile seat covers, upholstery, 
handbags, shoes, luggage, and 
various other applications. 

The first step in the new stabi- 
lizing process is to treat the fabric 
in semi-relaxed form with hot 
water, to allow shrinkage in both 


warp and filling directions. 

Then the material receives a 
brief steam treatment on a decat- 
ing machine to enhance uniform- 
ity and flexibility. 

For smooth fabrics, a final cal- 
endering is recommended. All 
three of these operations can be 
done on commercial equipment at 


reasonable cost. 


Polyethylene plastic monofila- 
ment yarns have been produced 
on an experimental scale by 
Avisco for the last two years. Dur- 
ing this time the various problems 
of production and use have been 
under intensive study at the cor- 


poration’s chemical research andi 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 


New York, October, 1929 — 
Makers of artificial flowers are 
using rayon for their products. 
arge flat flowers of transpar- 


New York, October, 1929 — 
The ‘United States now leads 
the world in production and 
consumption of rayon. At the 


textile research departments. 


ament sizes extruded to date have 
been from 6 mils (152 denier) in 
diameter up, with 10 and 12 mil 
representing the most popular 
Sizes. 

Polyethylene has the distinc- 
tion of being the only textile fiber 
lighter than water, and fabrics 
made from it are naturally very 
light. It can be made in either 
bright or dull luster and in a wide 


range of brilliant colors. 


MAKE USE OF 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 


ent Mee are being featured D present time the capacity of 

RY Gor 3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
C than that of our nearest for- 


eign competitor. 


4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


New York, October, 1929—A 
representative of the Rayon In- 
stitute reports that dry cleanin 
of rayon is today 
foolproof if properly handled. 
Any of the eleven chemicals 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. 1. 


commonly used to remove 
spots can be used successfully 
to clean viscose rayon. 
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CALL DILLARD for 


Dillard offers many services to the textile industry— 
ample stocks of many types of paper needed within 
the industry . . . specialists to offer suggestions and 
advice on the right paper to use . . . prompt ship- 
ment to meet your production schedules . . 


and tissues designed and printed to order. 


. wraps 


There are six conveniently located Dillard houses in 


QUICK SERVICE! 


the southeastern states, which means there is a 
convenient Dillard house ready to serve you with the 
paper you need—when you need it. 


Dillard makes it possible for you to satisfy all your 
paper requirements at one convenient source of 
supply. The next time you need paper, try Dillard 
for really good service. 


lf it's paper... 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. 


4 


PAPER COMPANY 
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mpire State Bidg. New York 
McCormick Bldg. Chicago 4, lll. 


AMIGO SMOKELESS COAL CO. 
BECKLEY, W. VA 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORP. 
DANTE, VA 
COMPASS COAL COMPANY 
PHILIPPI, W. VA 


THE DAVIS COAL AND COKE CO, 


THOMAS, W. VA 
LILLYBROOK COAL COMPANY 
BECKLEY, W. VA 
E. C. MINTER COAL CO. 
BECKLEY, W.VA 


SHERIDAN-WYOMING COAL CO. 
MONARCH, WYO. 


PITTSTON COAL 
DISTRIBUTING 
SUBSIDIARIES 


CLINCHFIELD FUEL CO. 
SPARTANBURG, $. 
THE DAVIS COAL AND COKE CO, 
BALTIMORE, MD 
DAVIS-CLINCHFIELD 
EXPORT COAL CORP. 
NEW YORK, W. Y 
GLOBE COAL COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILt 
PATTISON & BOWNS, INC. 
NEW YORK, Y 
RALEIGH SMOKELESS FUEL CO. 
BECKLEY, W. VA 
SHERIDAN-WYOMING COAL CO. 
MONARCH, WYO 


Canadion Representotive: 
P. WEAVER COAL CO., LTD. 
ontreol and Toronto, Ceneda 


It’s a NATURAL...! 


Pittston’s Lucky Sevens ...for the Careful Coal. Buyer 


7 Reasons why Pittston is a Preferred Name in Coal 


» Fuel for Every Need @ 26 Trade-Marked and Trade-Named Coals 
« Complete and Competent Sales Coverage e Large, Untapped Coal Reserves 
» New and Modernized Preparation Plants @ Engineering Service 


@ Coal from the Choice Fields of America 


7 Pittston Sales Subsidiaries. Each of the Pittston Sales Service Subsidiaries has had 
years of experience in analyzing your coal needs plus a knowledge of the specific 


bituminous coal and anthracite best suited to these needs. 


7 Pittston Mining Subsidiaries. Pittston’s multi-million dollar overall expansion and 
improvement program has meant acquiring the latest in mechanical and mining 


equipment. That means more coal... better coal for all your needs. 


7 Coal Producing States supply the growing needs of Pittston and its Subsidiaries with 
choice quality bituminous coal and anthracite. Through its subsidiaries, The Pittston 


Company has a production and distributing capacity of 15,000,000 tons annually. 


Yes!...it’s a natural conclusion arrived at by many thousands of satisfied 
customers...Buy Pittston Trade-Marked and Trade-Named Coals! 
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SOUTHERN OFFICE 


A FLEXIBLE, automatic winder for cotton, 
wool, synthetics and other fibers, it will 
wind any type filling bobbin, tube or quill 
from 3" to 9” at speeds in excess of 6,000 
r.p.m. and in either direction. Supplied in 
gangs of 20-40 spindles, each 4-spindle 
unit has an individual automatic control, 
bunch builder, diameter control mechanism, 
traverse cam, layer-locking device and 
bobbin-length sizing mechanism. On rayons, 
up to 160 spindles can be tended by one 
operator. 


A speep single-spindle filling winder 
for producing coreless filling yarn. Winds 
cotton, linen, spun rayon, blends, jute and 
wool in both fine and coarse counts at speeds 
over 500 ft. per min. Superfill packages are 
used in non-automatic looms and in auto- 
matic shuttle-changing looms and contain 
2-3 times as much yarn as is normal on 
direct-spun filling bobbins. Winds on a 
bare spindle or a cop bottom base for reg- 
ular bobbin-type shuttle. Built in units of 
20, 40 and 60 spindles with each spindle a 
complete unit. Various types of supply 
equipment permit a variety of supply pack- 
ages. Package diameter adjustable up to 
146” and length up to 10”. 


A semi-automatic, individual-spindle, high speed 
filling winder built in units of 20 spindles. Supplied 
with or without spindles and bunch builders. Equipped 
with new type three-speed V-belt drive which gives 
three ranges of speeds within 2,000-6,000 r.p.m. slow 
start. Individual spindle boxes used to facilitate single 
spindle repair. New 6-point cam makes possible lower 
cam speeds and provides positive layer-locking to 
reduce sloughing while weaving. Five standard trav- 
erses from 1%" to 2”. Wind ratio adjustable to 5%, 7, 
ll, or 22. Feeler wheel and traverse bar system con- 
trol filling bobbin diameter. Filling length can be 
varied from 6"-9'\%". Creels available to wind over-end 
from cones, cheeses or bobbins, or by unwinding skeins. 
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Filling Winder for Every Gob 


44 Winder for Every “Textile Job 


JOHNSON BLDG. 


* CHARLOTTE, W. 
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FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 


FOSTER-MUSCHAMP HIGH SPEED 
FILLING WINDERS 


Made to American Standards 


| 
| 
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| AUTOFILL 
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SEVEN REASONS WHY 


is the ideal Mercerizing Penetrant 


we 


7 ALKAMERCE may be dissolved di- 


rectly in the mercerizing caustic. 


2 ALKAMERCE does not lose its wetting 


power on standing. 


Hartex Products 


Rayon Oils & Sizes 
Nylon Oils & Sizes 
Kier Bleaching Oils 
Finishing Oils 
Synthetic Detergents 


3 ALKAMERCE does not form a scum in 


the caustic. 


4 ALKAMERCE is easily washed out of 


Conditioning Agents Cationic Softeners 
Scrooping Agents Cotton Warp Dressings — 
Splashproof Compownds Agents the goods. 
Delustrants Weighting Agents 
Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetra 
ie | 5 ALKAMERCE has a low solvent effect 


on cotton waxes and pectins. 


6 ALKAMERCE will not foam or cause 


sludge formation in caustic recovery 


systems. 


7 ALKAMERCE has a low exhaustion 


rate, i.e., it is only slightly absorbed 


by the cotton, thereby permitting 
larger quantities of cotton to be 
treated before further additions of 


penetrant are necessary. 


Send for your copy of booklet “ Mer- 
cerizing and ALKAMERCE — The 


THE HART PRODUCTS CoRP. 


Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


Ideal Dry Mercerizing Penetrant.” 
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CUT COSTS ° © INCREASE EFFICIE NCY 
With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 
Made and Delivered with DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


production. One of the South’s oldest and most _ 

| sheet metal plants is prepared to help — 
do just thet Through the years this 

has earned a reputation for top quality p 

painstaking workmanship and reliable 

“you maintenance problems 
make an importent 


- 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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Production profits from beainnina to end are yours -if your 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 


with FULL-FLOATING 
FOOTSTEP BEARING 


34,000 Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles in this Modernize your old frames with Marquette Roller 
nylon throwing mill replaced 41,500 plain bearing Bearing Spindles, or specify them on new frames. 
spindles— with no increase in power consumption. They operate efficiently at high speeds with large 
Package size was increased from 4 oz. to 12 oz., packages, and require less power. For a test in- 
and speed was increased from 12,000 to 14,000 stallation, contact our home office or one of our 


r.p.m. Result: More yarn at lower cost. representatives . 


PROTECTED BY U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING 
epresentatives: 


vev LG LLG. ve BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLDG. GREENVILLE, S$. Cc. 
METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY im, cconon 


J. LIVING OWELL. 


UBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT 


r#lse of; HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + FUEL OIL PUMPS + FUEL OIL INJECTORS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSSES + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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H&B TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Buck Creek Cotton Mills of Siluria, 
Ala., recently completed a $1,500,000 
program of enlargement and modern- 
ization. Most of the modernizing was 
done with H & B textile machinery. 


This mill, established in 1898, em- 
ploys 600 people and makes soft filled 
sheetings and flannels, using coarse 
and medium count cotton yarns. 


New major H & B equipment in- 
stalled in this mill includes 13 Blend- 
ing Feeders, a 30” Cylinder Beater 
with Double Cage Section, 36 Model 
B Filling Spinning Frames and 4 
Model B Warp Spinning Frames. All 
frames are equipped with the H & B 
Casablancas High-Draft System which 
can spin a wide range of counts from 
single or double roving. 


The blending and opening room 
is of particular interest in that one 
unit employs a line of seven blending 
feeders feeding onto a delivery lattice 
which in turn feeds into a Superior 
Cleaner, a 30” cylinder beater and 
double cage section, then through a 
second Superior Cleaner. This in- 
stallation is designed to give Buck 
Creek the best in opening and clean- 
ing efficiency. 


More production per man-hour— 
through modernization. That's Buck 
Creek’s answer to today’s high cost of 
materials and manpower. Why not 
make it your answer. Let’s talk it over. 


& 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
Butlders of Modern Textile Machinery 


FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION — PAWTUCKET, R.  U. S.A. : 
OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. 815 Citizens and Southern National Rank Bldg.) Charlotte, ¢. 1201 
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LARGEST PACKACE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
GREENVILLE 
CHATTANOOGA 
New York Representative 
40 WORTH STREET 


ite) SELL TEXTILES. .. provided they are 


tasteful, Harmonious and of the proper quality for the 
purpose. 

It pays to use Franklin Process Colors, which are con- 
sistently tops in quality, and to employ a recognized 


expert to select and combine them. 
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One Reason Why You Can Depend On The 
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A machine may be perfect in theory and design and yet be a failure, if due care is not 
exercised in the manufacture of its component parts. 


The highest standards of quality have always been maintained by this company in 
the production of all parts from the largest to the smallest and the production of travers- 
ing cams for our Model 102 Winder* is a good example. 


After being machined and ground on modern precision equipment these cams are 
tested for balance on the dynamic balancing machine shown above. This costly and 
intricate mechanism is electronically operated and indicates immediately if a cam is out 
of balance and where. No cam, of course, is ever used until it can pass this test. 


This is only one of many reasons why you can depend on not only the Model 102, 
but ALL Foster winders,—to give you high production with low operating cost and 
minimum outlay for upkeep and repairs. 


Our Bulletin A-95 tells you more about the Model 102. It's yours on request. 


MODEL 102 WITH *For winding cotton, mercerized, wool, worsted, merino, spun silk or 
spun rayon yarns. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, North Carolina 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Ross Whitehead and Company Limited, University Tower Bldg., 660 Ste. Catherine Street, West, Montreal, Quebec 
EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: Muschamp Taylor Limited, Monchester, England 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
— Offices and Plant: 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 2 — 


P. O. Box 1225 Telephone 3-3173 


President and Editor 

Vice-President and Business Manager 
Editorial Director 

Associate Editor 

Field Editor 

Assistant Editor 


Davip CLARK 

Juntus M. SMITH 
James T. MCADEN, JR. 
ERVIN DICKSON 

C. MARTIN MICHIE, JR. 
ANDREW HEWITT 


F.R.Carry ... . . . Vice-President and Eastern Manager 
(P. O. Box 133—Providence, R. I.—Telephone Williams 3957) 


Ben C. THOMAS Field Circulation Representative 


R. J. SHINN Field Advertising Representative 
One year payable in advance. . . . . ... + + + §1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union. . ..... 3.00 


Basis of North Carolina Belief 


The North Carolina Board of Archives and History re- 
cently purchased in England an original of the charter under 
which the Territory of Carolina was granted to eight Lord 
Proprietors. The grant included all of the area south from 
Virginia south to Florida and from the Atlantic west to the 
South Seas (the Pacific Ocean). 

The charter provided the basis of self government by the 
colonists setting forth that laws would be enacted of and 
with the advice, assent and approbation of the free men of 
the said province, or the greater part of them, or their dele- 
gales or deputie 

When in later years it was found necessary to form some 
sort of federation of the sovereign states, North Carolina 
and South Carolina insisted that they would not surrender 
any of the powers which they had acquired under the char- 
ter which established the Territory of Carolina. 

When the delegates returned from Philadelphia after 
drafting the Constitution of the United States, they attempt- 
ed to assure the people of North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina that the Federal Government did not have, nor could it 
have, any powers not specifically delegated to it by the Con- 
stitution. 

The free men of the Carolinas were unwilling to accept 
that interpretation and refused to ratify the Constitution 
until it specifically stated that powers not delegated were 
reserved to the states. 

They insisted that amendments known as the Bill of 
Rights be written and the following was inserted: 

SECTION X—Powers not delegated to the United States by the 


Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
States respectively or to the people. 


Thus we see that the powers which North Carolina and 
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South Carolina now claim came to them with the origina! 
grant from England and have never been surrendered or 


transferred. 


North Carolina Textile Industry Taxes 


Total 
: Tax State Local State and 
Taxpayer Group and Type of Tax Period Taxes Taxes Local 
Domestic Textile Corporations 
Income tax 1947 $13,048.48 . $13,048.3948 
Franchise Tax 728,303 729.303 
Intangibles Tax 44.485 177,939 222.424 
Sales Tax 222.000 222 000 
Local Property 3,315,938 3.315.938 
Total domestic corporations $14,044,136 $3,493,877 $17,538,013 
Poreign Textile Corporations 
Income Tax 1947 $ 2.912.591 § & 2.912.591 
Franchise Tax 182.845 182,845 
Intangibles Tax 13.719 54.875 68 594 
Sales Tax 44 000 44,000 
Local Property 706.334 706.334 
Total Foreign Corporations $ 3.153.155 $ 761.209 $ 3,914,364 
Total Corporations $17,197,281 $4.255.086 $21,452,377 
Individual Owners and Officials: 
Income Tax 1946 2.961.380 $ 2.961.380 
Property Taxes. etc 760.018 760.018 
Sales Tax 237.302 237.302 
Total for Group $ 3.198.682 $ 760.018 $ 3.958.700 
Income Tax 1946 $ 936.633 § S$ 036.633 
Property Taxes, etc 1,415,912 1,415,912 
Sales Tax 4.219.269 4.219.269 
Total for Group $ 5.155.902 $1.415.912 $ 6.571.814 
Total for Individuals $ 8.354.584 $2,175,930 $10,530,514 
Total Corporations and Individuals $25.551.875 $6.431.016 $31,962,891 


Note the above figures were compiled for TEXTILE BULLETIN by the North 
Carolina Department of Tax Research. They are the totals for corporations, 
individuals who are owners or officials, and employees. In some cases the fig- 
ures are estimates based upon the best information available 


INCOME TAXES LISTED ABOVE 


Domestic Textile Corporations $13,048,348 


Foreign Textile Corporations 2.912.591 
Individual Owners and Officials 2,961,380 
Individual Employees 936,633 

$19,858,952 


Profits during 1949 will be far below those of 1947 and 
income taxes paid upon 1948 tax returns will be far below 
the $19,858,952 paid the N. C. Department of Revenue for 
1947. We have no method of making an intelligent com- 
putation, but will hazard the guess that they will not exceed 
half of the 1947 figure and may be far less than half. 

A loss of $10,000,000 from the textile industry and its 
operators will place the North Carolina state budget well 
out of balance. The situation in North Carolina will be no 
different from that of other states except that North Caro- 
lina.has a sales tax, and the income from that will not shrink 
to any great extent. 


The Lustron Corp. 


Two years ago a group of men organized the Lustron 
Corp. for the manufacture of prefabricated houses of enam- 
eled steel put together with bolts. The firm asked the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. for $50,000,000, and under 
pressure of John R. Steelman, who was then a White House 
assistant, was allowed $37,500,000. 

When they asked for that immense sum they had no factory 
and the incorporators had put up only $1,000, which is all 
they ever put up. Operating on government capital and 
drawing large salaries, they built 1,785 houses at a cost of 
$9,100 each and sold them to dealers at $5.600. 

Not finding it very profitable to build houses for $9,100 
and sell th€m for $5,600, the Lustron Corp. ran into finan- 
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EDITORIALS. 


cial difficulties and went back to the R. F. C. for $12.500.- 
000 for itself and $75.000.000 to finance its dealers. 

The House of Representatives recently voted to give the 
Lustron Corp. $75,000,000 but the Senate cut the amount to 
$25,000,000. In conference they will probably compromise 
on $50,000,000, making it $100,000,000 that the govern- 
ment has put up. 


Write your Senators and Congressmen and ask them if 
they voted to give $100.000.000 of taxpayers money to the 
Lustron Corp., which was a group of promoters who never 
put up more than $1,000 of their own money. 


Not A Lynching 


We note the following newspaper dispatch: 


Chicago.—An ex-convict was executed in a gangland style “‘ride”’ 
early today 

The body of Stanley Jakalski, 30, a hoodlum with a 14-year 

record tor robbery and car theft. was found riddled with 
hve bullets in a lonely south side area. 

His father, Andrew Jakalski, told police two men came for Stan- 
ley around 4 a. m. today. The father said the men displayed pistols, 
said they were “police from downtown” and stated Stanley was 
Police said no such arrest was made. 


pol ic¢ 


under arrest 


Had this occurred at Atlanta, Ga., instead of Chicago, IIL., 
it would have been designated as a ‘‘lynching’’ and many 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Oct. 24-28—J7th NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION, 
Stevens, Congress & Morrison Hotels, Chicago, Il 


Oct. 27-28—Annual meeting. CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Sheraton- 
Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga 

BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

New York. N. Y 


Oct. 31-Nev. 
convention 


ALABAMA TEXTILE 
Auburn, Ala 


Nov. 5—PFall carding and spinning meeting 
OPERATING EXECUTIVES, Duncan Hall 


Nov. 5—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, 8S. T. 
School of Textiles, Clemson, 8. C 


Nov. 5—PIEDMONT SECTION. A. A. T. C. C., Charlotte Hotel. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Nov. 6-8—Second annual SOUTHEASTERN INDUSTRIAL VISION 
CONGRESS, campus of Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 


Nev. 28-Dec. 3—EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 


Clemson College 


Dec. 1-3—Annual meeting. TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, WaldorT- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. N. Y¥ 


Jan. 16-19, 1950—PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW AND CONFERENCE, 
Cleveland (Ohio) Municipal Auditorium. 


Jan. 23-25, 1950—12th annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


March %30-April 1, 1950—Annua!l convention AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE. INC., Palm Beach-Biltmore Hote! 
Palm Beach, Fila. 


April 27-28, 1950—Spring meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Fontana, N. C 


April 27-29, 1950—Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MANUPFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 


May 8-12, 1950—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION (and 
Allied Industries), Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium, sponsored by 
Nationa] Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers 


May 11-13, 1950—Annual meeting, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Fort Sumter Hotel. Charleston. 
s. C 


June 1-3, 1950-—Annual convention. SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C 


June 12-16, 1950—MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, Internationa! 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, 


Oct. 2-7, 1950—l16th SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
Hall, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Sept. 28-30, 1950—National convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Portsmouth, N, H. 
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editorials would have been written.. The above incident was 
not considered by certain newspapers as rating much atten- 
tion. 

A lynching is a murder committed by two or more per- 
sons south of the Mason and Dixon line. 


The Same Vorse 


Many years ago Mary Heaton Vorse was accustomed to 
write scurrilous and largely untrue articles about the cotton 
mills of the South. 


We had not heard of her for many years but in the July 
issue Of Harper's Magazine she has an article, “The South 
Has Changed,” which we assume is intended to be compli- 
mentary to the South. 

There is possibly a shade more truth in that article than 
in the Mary Heaton Vorse articles of the past but it contains 
silly, untrue statements and is in our opinion moré than 50 
per cent false. 


Federal vs. Private Operations 


When the Federal Government controlled and operated 
the railroads during World War I, it lost almost $2,000,000 
per day. During World War II they were operated under 
private management and not only made a profit but paid 
over $3,000,000 per day in taxes. 

The American people should study the above comparison 
before being willing to turn over any more controls to 
Washington. 


Dangerous Trends in Government 


Feeling that the present trends in government, backed as 
they are by the regulars of the Democratic Party under the 
leadership of President Truman, offer a real threat to the 
American way of life, we shall issue in December a “‘Dan- 
gerous Trends in Government” edition of TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN. 

The purpose of the edition is to call the attention of both 
employers and employees in the textile industry to results 
which may be expected if many in the measures now advo- 
cated by the Truman Administration are enacted into laws. 

Among those who will contribute articles to our ‘‘Danger- 
ous Trends in Government” edition are the following: 

James F. Byrnes, former U. S. Secretary of State. 
Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia. 

Senator Walter George of Georgia. 

Senator Clyde R. Hoey of North Carolina. 


A number of other equally prominent men have tenta- 
tively agreed to write articles for that edition and we believe 
that it will be one of the finest and most worth while edi- 
trons we have ever published. 

If any of our readers desire extra copies for the purpose 
of sending them to influential people either within or with- 
out the textile industry, they should notify us before the 
printing of the edition is begun. 

Statements by such men as Byrnes, George, Byrd and 
Hoey will carry much weight and should be given the widest 
possible distribution. 
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PROTECT YOUR PRODUCTION 


WITH 


Reflux Towers 
of Stainless Steel 
Almost 25 Feet High 


Stainless Steel is the answer when colors are not re- 
producing true in successive runs, when products 
suffer from metallic contamination, or if you are 
using extremely sensitive solutions or acids. For dye- 
stuffs, chemicals, water and steam . . . Stainless Steel 
reduces maintenance and repair costs, expenses of 
frequent changes and adjustments, resists corrosion 


and will soon repay initial costs. 


Truitt will fabricate tanks of any size and capacity 
for acids, caustics, dyes and special solutions. Let 
Stainless Steel solve your problem. Refer your re- 


quirements to us . . . our engineering services are 


available to you without cost. 


TRUIT 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
e GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA e 
Fabricators of Solid Stainless Steel and Stainless-Clad Tanks @ Dyeing Vats © 


Washing Tanks © Steam Drums ©. Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis @ Mechanical Agitetors 


@ Separators @ Stainless Stee! Trucks @ And Many Other Stainless Stee! Products. 
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CCURATE 

Jentile 
with 

LASH-O-LENS 


THE ILLUMINATED MAGNIFIER 
SPOTLIGHTS AS IT MAGNIFIES 


"Sedu sl, 


EXCELLENT FOR 


counting picks 

laying out textile patterns 

matching colors 

* testing stitch length and width on 
knitted fabrics 

*® all types of textile inspection 


* Portable Battery and Electric Models Avail- 
able with 5, 7, 20, or 40 Power Lenses. 


Detachable Textile Counting Plate for use 
with 5 power models quickly gives 1”, 
Ve", and measurements. 


5 Power Battery Model 5 Power Electric Mode! 
with textile plate with textile plate 


$11.65 $13.65 


Send for our illustrated catalog. Use coupon below. 
E H 3 
E. W. PIKE & CO. new sensey 


Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 


Please send me a free copy of your catalog o 
Flash-O-Lens Illuminated Magnifiers for Texti 
inspection. 
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Top Quality Clothing Cuts Your Carding Costs 


Tix quality of the material produced by your cards depends upon the quality of your 
clothing . . . that’s why it’s wise to use TUFFER! 


The Tufferizing Process—developed and exclusively owned and used by Howard Bros.— 
cuts and forms wires with an accuracy never before obtained in the making of card clothing. 
The wires—tough, strong and of even temper—are formed with precision and placed with 
hairline accuracy in the famous Tuffer Foundation . . . when drawn on the cylinder they 
fit snugly—points perfectly parallel and every one in place. 


For complete information ask our nearest representative or write to any 
Howard Bros. plant or office. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MAssAcHuSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanca, Texas 


Direct Representation in Canada 


IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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Bale and Sample Tag 
Mississippi Certified Lint 


You can know the history of every bale of Mississippi 
Certified lint at a glance from the certification tag attached 
to each bale. A stub from this tag accompanies every 
sample of certified lint drawn from that bale. This tag 
and stub tell you: the cotton variety, year it was produced, 
the county in which it was grown, and the name and 
address of the grower. 

With this information you can safely rely on good spin- 
ning results. Constant supervision of a capable organiza- 
tion follows this cotton throughout every phase of pro- 
duction to assure you varietal purity from the seed to the 
bale. All Mississippi certified lint is produced from reg- 
istered breeder seed or certified seed, not more than two 
years removed from breeder seed. It is all grown on one- 
variety farms and ginned on one-variety gins. 

You know what you're getting in every bale of Missis- 
sippi Certified Cotton and it all sums up to better cotton 
for better spinning! A list of producers will be gladly 
supplied on request... Write for it. 


Depend 


MISSISSIPPI! SEED IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION ¢ State College, Miss. 
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Prompt deliveries now from ut 
MODERN, LARGER PLANT 


| 
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| One section of our modern ring manufacturing estab- 
| lishment. Every operation is in the hands of men who 
know rings and the importance of perfect finish. 


ANGLE WEB STRAIGHT WEB 


Whether you prefer angle or straight web rings, we 
have them, and the Ragan Aero Finish assures you of 
super-performance from every one we ship. 


As our customers know, our deliveries have 
been slow in the past, due to production bot- 
tlenecks. We have never been willing to sacri- 
fice quality for speed. 


Now we are in our new, modern plant, with 
four times the production space—and we can 


promise you quick action when you order 
Ragan Rings. 


The exclusive Aero Finish on Ragan Rings 
assures better “take-off” and a shorter break- 
ing in period. So your frames stay in produc- 
tion with fewer interruptions for ring changes. 


It pays to replace with Ragan Rings... 
rings of the future, now .. . to fit every spin- 
ning and twisting need. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


JOHN FOARD, P. O: Box 574, Newton, North Car- 
olina. Covering the Carolinas and Virginia. 
ARTHUR W. HARRIS, P. O. Box 1982, Atlanta 1, 


Ga. and IRWIN F. WALL, covering entire South 
except Carolinas-Virginia. 


King 


——~901 South Main Street, East Point, Georgia 
Mail to P. O. Box 174, Station A, Atlanta. Phone CAlhoun 4642 
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DENMAN 
RESEARCH 


MAKING THE 


CONTINUES TO MAKE DENMAN PIONEER THE LARGEST SELLING PICKER 


But it takes more than 


JUST COMPLETE LABORATORY FACILITIES 
JUST YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


It takes the close cooperation of outstanding loom fixers and weavers to 
continue to develop Denman Pickers with ALL the characteristics 
essential to meet your individual requirements 

AND 

expert field men trained to analyze the job and then fit the proper 


picker to it. 


From this continuous triple teamwork, you can expect, and you will 
receive, the superior pickers that give you 


forthe 
BEST 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


Manufactured by DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Exclusive Sales Re presentative 


TERRELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, NW. C. 
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LABORATORIES 
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/ FIELD 
ENGINEERS 
OUTSTANDING 
LOOM FIXERS 
pa AND 
WEAVERS 
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The best sheets in the country are made 
in mills equipped with — 
C 


SACO-LOWELL Combers = | 


— 


Nashua 


Combed Sheets 


— 


There is unquestionably a sound reason for this! To put our product on an equal 
footing, we must have equipment which has been proven in competition. Manu- 
facturers of the best combed yarns use Saco-Lowell Combers. I have seen them in 
operation. I was impressed by the favorable reports I received concerning 


| the uniformity of the sliver Combtpun Percale 
the high production per man-hour 
DAN RIVER 
i the effective control of the noils | ‘6 


their low cost of maintenance 


the overall satisfaction of the operators in charge 


and the generally pleasing appearance of the comber. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMBED YARNS will find it worth while to study their 
combing unit as a starting point on a Saco-Lowellizing program... since the result 
of the new comber equipment will be immediately apparent in a better yarn, lower 
costs, and higher production. 


Our engineers will be glad to discuss this matter with you at 
your convenience. Just call our nearest Sales Office. 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N.C. 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE ATLANTA 
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ONG-SOUGHT unification in the textile manufac- 

turing industry was set in motion at Charlotte, N. 
C., last month with formation of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute. The new institute grew out of 
the formal dissolution of the two large organizations 
which previously had represented the industry — the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association and the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

The 18 incorporators of the new A.C.M.I., which has 
been chartered in North Carolina, elected a new board 
of directors which in turn named Ellison S. McKissick of 
Easley, S. C., president of the organization. Mr. Mc- 
Kissick, president of Alice Mfg. Co., was chairman of 
the board of government of the former American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, which represented more than 
70 per cent of the far-flung industry. George P. Swift, 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., was elected first 
vice-president and William H. Rufhn, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham, N. C., second vice-president. 

Robert C. Jackson, former Washington representative 
of the National Cotton Council, has been named execu- 
tive vice-president to serve as titular head of the new 
association. He will also be on the board of directors 
and will maintain his offices in Charlotte, which is con- 
sidered the geographical center of the textile manufactur- 
ing industry. A.C.M.I. headquarters will be in Charlotte, 
where additional adjacent space has been secured in the 
Liberty Life Building offices which had been occupied by 
the A.C.M.A. Other offices of the new organization will 
be in New York City, Washington, D. C., and Clemson, 

The secretary and treasurer of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute will be F. Sadler Love of Char- 
lotte, who was secretary and treasurer of the dissolved 


T. MURCHISON 
Economic Advisor 


WILLIAM H. RUFFIN 
2nd Vice-Pres. 


F. SADLER LOVE 


Secretary-Treasurer 


October, 1949 
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ajor Mill Groups Merged Into 
American Cotton Manutacturers Institute 


A.C.M.A. and its acting executive head since the death 
of the late Dr. William P. Jacobs. 

Dr. Claudius T. Muchison, who was president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, will serve as economic advisor 
of the new association. Paul B. Halstead, who was secre- 
tary and treasurer of the dissolved C.T.1., will be chief 
of the statistical division of the A.C.M.I. Dr. Murchison, 
Mr. Halstead, and John W. Murray, editorial director of 
the dissolved C.T.1., will have offices in New York. 
Charles Caffrey, Washington representative of the old 
A.C.M.A., will be in charge of the Washington office of 
the new association. John T. Wigington, who was head 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute's division of technical 
service at Clemson, is expected to continue his work of 
government bulletin interpretation and training of fiber 
technicians there. Mr. Murray, although continuing as a 
member of the A.C.M.I. staff, also assumes the position 
of editorial director in the New York sales promotion 
office of the National Cotton Council. 

While the name cotton is employed in the title of the 
new organization, it ts understood that all operations for 
spinning and weaving textile products on the cotton sys- 
tem will be included in the scope of the new institute. 
The membership will be made up of two classes, Class A 
menmfbers will be firms engaged in textile manufacturing 
on the cotton system. Class B membership shall consist 
of individuals representing finishing plants not part of 
integrated manufacturers, machinery and supply houses, 
cotton, shippers, commission houses, banks, laboratories, 
exchanges, engineering firms, synthetic yarn producers, and 
such additional members as the board of directors may from 
time to time elect, without right to vote or to have represen- 
tation on the board of directors or to hold office in the 
institute. In order to become a Class B member, the indi- 


E. S. MeKISSICK 
President 


ROBERT C. JACKSON 
Exec. Vice-Pres. 


GEORGE P. SWIFT 
lat Vice-Pres. 
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vidual or firm represented by him, must engage in some 
business related to the cotton industry. Class A members 
will have voting rights, but Class B members cannot vote 
or hold office. 

The consolidation of the membership of the A.C.M.A. 
and the C.T.1. into a single, non-profit corporation brings 
to a full realization a united front for the industry so long 
advocated by its leaders who played an important part in 
the final accomplishment. 
about the merger were such industry leaders as Col. W. D. 
Anderson of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., George S. Harris 
of Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., and board chairman of 
C.T.1., and Percy S. Howe, Jr., of American Thread Co. and 
former C.T.I. board chairman, as well as others 

Much of the work of bringing about the consolidation of 
the two important trade bodies was done by special commit- 
tees representing each association. These 18 men, nine from 
each association, were the incorporators of the new A.C.M.1. 

These men were Colonel Anderson, Mr. McKussick, Mr. 
Swift, C. A. Cannon of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. 
C., Fred W. Symmes of Nuckasee Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. 
C., Harvey W. Moore of Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., 
Charles C. Hertwig of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., J. Craig 
Smith and Hugh Comer of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., 
Mr. Ruffin, Mr. Harris, Thomas Bancroft of Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Baltimore, Md., W. N. Banks of Grant- 
ville (Ga.) Mills, Herman Cone of Cone Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Gordon Harrower of Wauregan (Conn. ) 
Mills, R. E. Henry of Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. 
C., Mr. Howe, and Roger Milliken of Deering, Milliken 
& Co. 

The new board of directors is made up of the members of 
the governing boards of the A.C.M.A. and the C.T.1. plus 
several new members. A number of industry leaders were 
members of both the A.C.M.A. and the C.T.1. boards. 

The following are the members of the governing board 
of the new A.C.M.I1.: W. H. Beattie of Woodside Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., R. H. Chapman of Inman Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Norman Elsas of Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. 
Atlanta, Ga., F. A. Flather of Boot Mills, Boston, Mass., 
R. Dave Hall of Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N. C., H. K. 


Particularly active in bringing 


“He treats it with the loving care of an engineer.” 


Hallett of Kendall Mills, Charlotte, N. C., J. B. Harris of 
Greenwood (S. C.) Mills, Mr. Hertwig, Julian T. High- 
tower of Thomaston (Ga.) Mills, Joe L. Lanier of West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., G. O. Lienhard of Chicopee Mfg 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J., Frank Lyman of Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Yarn Co., Mr. Milliken, W. A. L. Sibley of Mon- 
arch Mills, Union, S. C., Ernest Rees of Elk Cotton Mills, 
Fayetteville, Tenn., Mr. Smith, Elliott W. Springs of 
Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., Earle R. Stall of 
Florence Mills, Greenville, $. C., Hearne Swink of Cannon 
Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., Wyllys H. Taylor of Newnan 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, A. K. Winget of Efird Mfg. Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C., Mr. Harrower, Mr. Bancroft and Paul Red- 
mond, Jr., Alabama Mills Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. McKissick said the purpose of the new institute 
would be to present a united front in coping with the many 
problems confronting the industry at home and abroad, and 
added: “‘It will carry on many of the functions of both its 
predecessor associations and expand, as time goes on, efforts 
to preserve the industry and the jobs of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who work in the textile mills. Most of the 
problems troubling us are of a national or international 
character and can be met and overcome only by a strong, 
unified industry.” 

Recent developments such as the elimination of the peril 
point provision of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
and the devaluation of the sterling, he ‘said, are ‘‘striking 
examples’’ of the difficulties that confront the entire indus- 
try in the United States. “In the present state of the world 
we cannot afford the luxury of squabbling among ourselves. 
We must realize that it will not always be possible for all 
segments of the industry to agree on every point which may 
be raised, but it is my sincere hope that by working together 
we may come to have a better understanding of each other's 
problems and that through that understanding we may 
strengthen our industty and make more secure the jobs of 
its hundreds of thousands of employees.” 


The following ex-officio directors are A.C.M.A. and 
C.T.I. past presidents and chairmen who are still active 
ofhcers of plants or mills that are members of the new 
institute: Colonel Anderson, Mr. Banks, Mr. Cannon, J. H. 
Cheatham of Dundee Mills, Grifin, Ga., Donald Comer of 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., Hugh M. Comer, A. 
M. Dixon of Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C.. Mr. 
Harris, Mr. Henry, Mr. Howe, K. P. Lewis of Erwin Cotton 
Mills, Durham, N. C., Walter S. Montgomery of Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., Mr. Moore, Mr. Symmes, W. J. 
Vereen of Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton Mill. 

Ex-officio members will be the chief non-paid executives 
of vartous textile associations, who will not have voting 
rights. These groups include the Alabama Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Caro- 
lina, the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, the 
Carded Yarn Association and the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association. Eight persons who have been promi- 
nently identified with the cotton textile industry in the past, 
but who at present are not active in its operations, have been 
made honorary members of the A.C.M.I, They are Cason J. 
Callaway, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., George M. Wright, Harry 
L. Bailey, Dr. B. E. Geer, John A. Law, B. B. Gossett and 
Goldthwaite H. Dorr. 
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‘ |} Sooner or 
Later 
You Will Install. |. . J>NEUMAFH 


Do It Now... 


and reap the benefits of 
Improved yarn quality 


Increased productivity 
Lower spinning costs 


Pneumafil is not only one of the best invest- 
ments you can make today, but an essential 
for competing at a profit in a buyer's market. ; 


Let us show you how Pneumafil can be 
applied most advantageously to your mill, 
whether spinning on the Cotton, American, 
Bradford, French, or Wool Systems. 


we 
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XOIT M. ROBINSON, president and treasurer of United 
‘. Spinners Corp.., Lowell, N. C., was elected president 
of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association at the 
group's 24th annual meeting held Oct. 5 at Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Robinson, formerly first vice-president 
of the association, succeeds Fred L. Smyre, Jr., of A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Ranlo, N. C., and will serve a one-year 
term. Elected to serve as first vice-president was George W. 
Boys of Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. C., and Kay 
Dixon of Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C.., 
second vice-president. H. E. Rietz of Gastonia will continue 


was ele ted 


to serve as executive sec retary to the group. 

New directors named to serve for a period of three years 
are: David Johnston of Johnston Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: J. C. Roberts of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; John H. 
Rutledge, Jr., of China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mills; and J. 
Harold Lineberger of Acme Spinning Co. and Linford 
Mills, Inc., Belmont, N. C. Retiring directors who have 
served three-year terms are: A. G. Myers of Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia. N. C.: Shannon Gamble of Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.7 Caldwell Ragan of Ra- 
gan Spinning Co., Gastonia, N. C.; and R. H. Johnston of 
Johnston Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

The meeting was opened with an address by the retiring 
president, Fred Smyre, outlining the activities of the associa- 
tion in the foregoing year and urging the mulls to continue 
“to give attention to plant modernization and research pro- 
grams directed toward the objectives of manufacturing better 
quality yarns at lower cost’’ causing benefits for the cus- 
tomer, the employees, the investor, and the mills. 

The Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association, repre- 
senting 1,520,644 spindles, or approximately 90 per cent 
of the United States spindles manufacturing combed sales 
yarn, was told ‘‘now that there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the demand for combed cotton yarns, it seems 
apparent that there will be insufficient supplies available for 
all market demands during the balance of the year, and, 
perhaps, even during the first quarter of 1950.” The re- 
sourcefulness and determination demonstrated by the man- 
agements of sale combed yarn mills has helped to establish 
a secure position in the nation’s économy for this industry, 
according to Mr. Smyre. | 

“We are probably going to make something over a billion 
yards of fine combed cotton goods annually for a consider- 
able time to come unless our markets are flooded with for- 
eign merchandise,’ Robert T. Stevens, chairman of the board 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., toid the meeting. In his ad- 


Robinson Heads Southern Combed Yarn 


dress, “Demand Prospects for Woven Combed Cotton 
Products During the Near Term,” Mr. Stevens stated that 
well-made carded yarns will to some extent affect the future 
requirements for combed yarns but “because of the great 
durability, launderability, and appearance of fabrics made 
from combed cotton yarns, whether for style or staple end 
items, we should have a continuing demand for our items.” 
Although synthetic fiber consumption has increased a great 
deal and new and adaptable qualities will be developed, the 
dire predictions made for the cotton industry have not come 
to pass. 

The elimination of the ‘peril points” in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements is a cause of concern, according to Mr. 
Stevens, and ‘the reduction in duties on imported textiles 
offers a distinct threat to the employment of many thousands 
of people in our industry.” There was little regard shown 
tor the future of the textile industry in the United States by 
those tinkering with tariffs through Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements.” 

Lack of raw cotton grown elsewhere than in the United 
States will limit the manufacture and export of cotton goods 
by foreign nations for several years, according to Read P. 
Dunn, Jr., director of foreign trade for National Cotton 
Council of America, in his address, “Keeping Our Foreign 
Trade.” “The production of cotton textiles is off over the 
world in about the same proportion that cotton consumption 
is off. In fact, in most countries the cotton textile industry 
is lagging tar behind the other principal industries,” said 
Mr. Dunn. He added that plant modernization overseas is 
progressing slowly. He went on to say that the dollar short. 
age throughout the world will be a handicap for selling 
goods produced here in the United States although these 
goods are competitive with most of the industries through- 
out the world from the standpoint of price and quality. Mr. 
Dunn concluded by stating that unity between the farmers 
and manufacturers is vital in “combatting the forces which 
threaten to destroy us.” 

Roy A. Cheney, president of the Underwear Institute, 
predicted a good future for the underwear industry and the 
combed yarn industry in his address to the association. He 
further stated that “the time has passed when potential! 
over Capacity in spinning and knitting can take care of most 
kinds of sudden demands. It is my strong feeling that your 
industry, as well as ours, has reached a balance between 
production and consumption. And that, unless our friends, 
the wholesaler and retailer merchants carry reasonable and 
normal inventories and order at the proper time to keep 
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Now... many rooms air-conditioned 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th ST. 


NEW YORK 


Count on the 
Vanderbilt for 


modern comfort and 


old-fashioned friend- 
liness! 600 fine 


rooms with bath 
and radio... from 
$4 single, $7 for 2 
persons, suites 
from $12, 


MANGER HOTEL 


OF THE NEW 


from Minuiles Central & 
Pennsylvania Station. 


Thomas J. Gen. Mer. 


(2. phe 


and restaurants 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


BRETON 


OCESS ELIZABETH, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 


M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 
West Yarmouth, Mass. West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
75th Anniversary 


a MINEROL is a prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres fromm the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple. . more pliable.e MINEROL provides control 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 
combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


CHARLOTTE, NW. C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


JOHN FERGUSON CHARLES KELLEY 
LaGrange, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 


WwW. E. SMITH 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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these inventories useful as well as pliable, means that both 
your industry and ours will be unable to cope with a sudden 
rush of orders which should have been given months ago.” 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, chief economist of the newly- 
formed American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, predicted 
‘an era of good feeling and great achievement” for the in- 
stitute. He further stated that ‘two old and honorable 
associations to which you have been greatly attached over 
the years and which I think have served you well, now are 
dissolved. In their place rises a mew structure, a single 
structure to represent the industry as a whole, standing 
creatively to mean a new era in technical progress, and the 
industry's participation in the political and social life of the 
country. 

Dr. Murchison said that “up until about two weeks ago 
[ was optimistic and could not see anything but business 
recovery for many months. Since then two developments 
have darkened the picture.” The strikes in the coal, iron, 
and steel industries could make themselves felt in a great 
amount of unemployment, lost production, and loss of 
public purchasing power, according to Dr, Murchison. Also, 
the greatest menace to the welfare of the United States is 


in certain labor leaders and the situation should be remedied. 

The American public was caught unprepared to evaluate 
the seriousness of the English pound devaluation and ‘I 
can't see how England can gain, and I know the United 
States will lose and international trade will suffer as never 
before,” he said. An analysis of the immediate and future 
effects of the pound devaluation was given by Dr. Murchi- 
son and he sees this development as a political trick with 
the British ills blamed on the dollar shortage and the un- 
willingness to consider the’ inefhciency of workers and the 
high export prices. Dr. Murchison concluded by saying that 
the only hope is that England may consider it wise to raise 
the value of the pound again. 

The convention was ended at a banquet session in the 
evening with an address by Vice-Admiral Harry W. Hill, 
chairman of the Navy Department's general board. The 
United States ‘must remain strong to protect the peace, if 
the world as we know it is to survive,’ declared Hill and 
added that the Navy is prepared to go to the “many trouble 
spots of the world.” He concluded by reminding the spin- 
ners that the preservation of peace and the prosecution of 
war rests jointly on all services. 


Personnel Problems Supervisors 


By JOSEPH DAVID BOYD, Personne! Consultant 


WO things are demanded in the market at this time, 

better quality and lowered cost. We know that im- 
provement in quality can be brought about only with the 
help of the workers. Likewise, lowered costs can be 
achieved only through the active co-operation of the work- 
ers actually on the job. They alone can bring the problem 
down from the hazy and theoretical to the practical. 

Cost reduction will benefit labor and management alike. 
These two emphases are necessary. Quality improvement 
and cost reduction will create jobs. We must decide whether 
we want unemployment compensation or work. The more 
we produce the better for all of us, and the best way to 
produce is to get the product on the market in the best 
shape and at minimum waste. 

Why does a man do such-and-such a thing in the shop? 
Sometimes a man is fired from one shop and goes to another 
and becomes an outstanding employee. Why? The answer 
is not simple, but there is an answer in the rapidly expand- 
ing field of knowledge of human relations. We all experi- 
ence annoyances and frictions. We choose our own friends; 
we do not choose our working companions. But for a man 
to walk away from his job means loss of security. So, for a 
worker, how he gets along means a pleasant or an unbear- 
able situation. For the manager the human element is the 
keystone of efficiency, and efhciency determines whether the 
operation is prosperous or otherwise. 

During the war the big need was for production at any 
cost, but now it is for production at lowered expense. Ma- 
chines will continue to play an important role in the battle 
of production, but we cannot overlook the importance of 
the individual worker—his attitudes, his capacities, and his 
work habits. Management can take three views. First is 
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the ostrich view, with head in the sand, saying everything 
is all right. Next is the sleeping-dog view, hoping the 
dog will not wake up. The third view is that of chanticleer, 
with head up and eyes wide, ready to herald-the dawn of a 
new day. 

Today the emphasis is on leading instead of telling, on 
teaching instead of commanding, on listening instead of 
arguing, on frankness instead of outsmarting each other, on 
trusting instead of suspicion. 

Poor workmanship is often due to changing conditions 
of work or standards, poor wage scales for the type of 
work done, lack of knowledge of the whole plan, favorit- 
ism, or too much criticism. Some of the factors affecting 
quality are the foreman’s attitude, the standards he sets up, 
the workman's attitude, equipment and material. To re- 
move some of the causes for poor quality, select the right 
man for the job, set up appropriate standards, accept sug- 
gestions, show appreciation, reward the good and penalize 
the poor, show it is to the advantage of the worker to do 
good work, study each worker, avoid replacements, main- 
tain discipline and good will, appeal to pride, show how 
good work is related to pay. 

Maybe the people do not do quality work in their jobs 
because they cannot see to perform the job. We made a test, 
and out of a thousand employees 300 were referred to eye 
doctors. These 300 referrals were grouped together, and two 
years later they were retested and rechecked. They were under 
the same foreman and held the same jobs, in most instances. 
Exceptions were made where there were exceptions. Where- 
as these 300 were formerly graded C, D and E on the 
quality of their work, now by the same supervisors they are 
graded C, B, and occasionally A. The only factor changed 
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SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


CARTER 


The long, trouble-free performance of 
CARTER TRAVELERS in hundreds of mills 
today is no accident. It is the result of ap- 
plying scientific quality control to years 
of experience and knowledge in the pre- 
cision manufacturing of travelers. 


From raw material to finished product 
... every step of the way... skilled metal- 
lurgic technicians maintain a standard of 
quality that produces a traveler absolutely 
uniform in weight, temper and shape. You 
will find this important to smooth running 
work, stronger, finer yarns... and produc- 
tion profits. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


“a A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


C. EB. HERRICK, 44 Franxun Staset, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2201 Cepar Sprincs, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 CoLsorane St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Help Us! 


lox 
INROLLS 


IN PACKING COSTS 


TEXTILE manufacturers find astonishing advantages 


in this magic packaging material. 


Wraps like paper 

Protects like corrugated board 

Saves cost in shipping weight 

Fits package “like a glove 

Eliminates extra materials 

Saves storage space 

Speeds up shipping 

No waste in use 

Ideal for wrapping warps as well as soft goods and 

other type packages; conforming to every size or shape 
and fully protecting contents with tough, ‘‘cushiony,” 


flexible corrugations. 


Ask the Henley salesman about CORROFLEX. Get 
samples. Learn how YOU can save in many ways. 
Or 


For Further Information and Sample: 
Address Our High Point Office 


HENLEY 


Former! 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Company 


Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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was that they had professional help from an eye doctor to 
enable them to see so they could do the job. We found that 
the people who quit are for the most part largely people 
who do not have eyes to see. Of the people referred, a 
large percentage improved on their production and output 
when tested by the same supervisors on the same jobs. 

Let management listen to why workers do not under- 
stand management, why they hold back from participation 
in the community life. I have seen in the last two decades 
thousands of workers flock to unions, hoping to find in 
those organizations social satisfaction; and I have seen those 
same workers find there the same frustrations they had 
previously experienced. The labor problem is an unsolved 
problem. These workers want satisfaction they are not 
getting. The top leadership of the C. I. O. has made this 
statement: “Wages and hours are not primarily the causes 
of labor unrest. Where this occurs there are usually other 
factors.’ Management that is not familiar with these non- 
economic factors in industry is working in the dark. Man- 
agement that is not taking into consideration these non- 
economic factors is neglecting one of the most important 
factors in labor relations. 

Much unrest is due to the fact that management does not 
understand the attitude of the workers, The attitude of the 
workers is the most determinative factor in the labor prob- 
lem. The attitude of a man determines what he sees when 
he is looking, what he hears when he is listening, what he 
does when he works. Attitude was what made the hare 
lose the race with the tortoise. This problem in industry 
is basically a problem of changing human attitudes. We 
must do more than just put our house in order; we need a 


$.1.4. Group Re-elects Vincent 


Walter D. Vincent, assistant manager of the School- 
field Division, Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., 
was re-elected chairman of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation’s Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division 
when the group held its Fall meeting Oct. 1 at Lex- 
ington, N. C. Also re-elected were Vice-Chairman 
Glenn R. Ward, superintendent of Highland Cotton 
Mills, Inc., at High Point, N. C., and Secretary How- 
ard Barton, superintendent of Fieldcrest Mills’ rayon 
plant at Spray, N. C. 

The meeting was sponsored by Barbet Mills, Inc., 
Burlington Mills Corp. (Lexington Rayon Plant), 
Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc., Erlanger Mills, Inc., and 
Wennonah Cotton Mills Co., and these concerns were 
joint hosts at a luncheon which followed. | 

The chief speaker was Joseph D. Boyd, personnel 
director for Melrose Hosiery Mills, Inc., at High 
Point, N. C.; his remarks are published on accompany- 
ing pages. Following his address the meeting was 
divided into conference groups dealing with carding, 
spinning, weaving, mechanical and electrical mainte- 
nance, personnel, and industrial engineering. Because 
of space restrictions this month, the November issue 
of TEXTILE BULLETIN will carry reports on these dis- 
cussions, as well as technical reports from the S. T. A. 
Eastern Carolina Division meeting at Durham, N. C., 
Oct, 15. 


new kind of leadership. There is no easy solution. It must 
be fair, and it must be readily understood. It must work in 
good times as well as in bad times. Any successful com- 
pany must have happy and enthusiastic employees 

The other side of that is that if an employee does not 
feel that he.is a part of the whole thing then he is unhappy, 
he feels shut out. So we induct the employee; we install 
him. ‘“‘Install’’ means to induct. We introduce him; we 
show him where he is to go and what he is to do. After 
the installation or the induction or initiation there is a 
further step which is paramount, as I see it; and that is to 
condition the worker on the job. Go back to him a week or 
a month later and find out about irritations and fatigue and 
how he is getting along, before he sets up a grievance, be- 
fore he makes a mistake. Mistakes are usually made by 
workers who do not fit. Make a newcomer anxious to do 
well. Make him feel that he is part of the whole. Praise 
him first, if you can, rather than criticize. Go by and see 
him at the job. Make it plain that if a man stays he has a 
future. More time should be given to the initial interview. 

Then there is the social distance. How far is a workman 
removed from the manager’s desk? If he is removed very 
far that distance becomes a permanent barrier to under- 
standing. Communications break down simply because the 
chain is too long. 

Workers I have observed in all sorts of industries have 
a basic fear of being imposed upon. Men will behave ab- 
normally and do strange things under the pressure of fear. 
Labor must understand; and, on the other hand, manage- 
ment must understand. Words have different meanings for 
various people. We have to have a language that we under- 
stand. A large part of personnel work is listening to the 
worker in his own jargon and translating that so manage- 
ment can understand it, and vice versa. When a worker 
begins to think of himself as apart from the company, then 
there is divided interest. 

How does the worker feel about himself? His social 
security is part of the job. We have to have a “we feel- 
ing. You experienced foremen know that a man who works 
alongside another who is friendly and congenial to him has 
job satisfaction and will turn out more goods than if you 
insist upon his working with someone unfriendly to him. 
So the morale of the workers depends upon the feeling they 
have; and upon that, too, depends how they will vote in an 
election when the N. L. R. B. puts up a box with a hole 
in the top; and upon it depends how long they will stay on 
the job. Both workers and management profit when there 
is an increase in production. 

Why do men work? What do they want out of life? 
Is it merely to make a living, to earn money? A good many 
managements have that philosophy, and because they think 
that is the philosophy of the worker they base their whole 
policy on it. But studies disprove it. Workers are interested 
in themselves and in their families, and here is a common 
ground upon which management and workers can stand or 
fall together. What is on the worker's mind? Many peo- 
ple seem to think that what the average worker wants to do 
is to work as little as he can and get as much money as he 
can for it. But by actual studies of 10,000 workers it has 
been shown that these are the things the worker wants: 
(1) steady work, or security; (2) good working conditions; 
(3) good working companions; (4) good supervision; (5) 
opportunity for advancement; (6) wages; (7) opportunity 
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PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 


BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 79 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 

use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 

“ATLAS” . N LS pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 

ond MA SUL other fibers. in all the field—no plant like this—no 

“CHAMPION” . qt) such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
> inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


Medium Grade 
Knotiess Threods 


eke also manufacturers of numbered OMAS 


in 10s ond 1 2s in duck, cover duck, cover cloth, hose 
WILLIAT CRABB & 303 3rd Ave., Newark, J. 


3,4, 5 and 6-ply. 
Both on 2% Ib. and belt duck, ond chofer fobric. 


Knotless cones. 


Modern Mechanized Handling Equipment 


B A R R E T T ae ae and Casters N E W : 
HANDLING Powerox 
EQUIPME NT Standard Conveyors Electric Lift 


Kewanee Coal Conveyors E lectric Travel 


4 


~ 


The Barrett Lift-Truck Saves Space—Saves 
Time—Saves Handling—Used the 
World Over. 


Phone 2-5026 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


(ENGINEERING SALES] 


mPAN Y 
“2 S.R.& V.G.BROOKSHIRE + 
7 TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ye 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED E 


Barrett Portable Elevator. 
Barrett Steeleg Platforms Last Indefinitely—Do Not Simple Design—Sturdy Con- 
Warp—Break or Come Apart. struction—Safe to Operate. 
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to use new ideas; (8) Opportunity to learn a job. Not only arise. Symptoms of trouble are indifference, tardiness, pass- in tl 
good hours and easy work, but security. That is the ribbon ing the buck on new ideas, chronic complaining, etc. tem: 
that wraps up this package of cost control and quality. It What is the difference between a driver and a leader? relic 
is uppermost in the mind of the worker. Only as we tap The driver says, in effect: “You are not paid to do the glas 
these non-economic points of view of the worker shall we thinking; I am paid to do the thinking.” He puts on a avol 
solve this problem. show of temper and puts fear in the hearts of men. He in” 
What the worker thinks determines what his attitudes tells them, in effect, that they ought to be glad they have enc! 
may be, and it is important. These are some satisfaction a job. That breaks down confidence and creates restless r 
factors: Helping men see the results expected by manage- ness. But the leader goes at it in a different way. The are 
ment, being encouraged to offer suggestions and try new leader puts mind and heart into men. He tells men what is retu 
methods, trying to find out if the worker is improving, to be done and who is to do it and when. He creates con- loss 
being certain of getting a fair deal in a hearing if grievances fidence and respect. con’ 
mil! 
N 
ill Building Design And Machinery 
can 
ope 
By E. ERNEST PLANTE, Engineering Department, Whitin Machine Works sha 
use 
mai 
MODERN mill is more than a building with new which in turn speeds production, promotes the efhcient flow nf 
machinery placed where it fitted best. For most efh- of material, reduces handling of the stock, and contributes nat 
cient and economical operation the location, size, shape to lower cost per unit. In a multiple story building vibra- nas 
and design of the building are important factors, as well as tion is more pronounced. A single-story mill holds vibra- shed 
the accessibility of transportation, and service facilities. tion to a minimum, and the use of soundproofing partitions mn 
Well designed or remodeled buildings utilize modern en- orf acoustic ceilings further decreases noise. of 
gineering methods and techniques designed to allow maxti- 

mum use of machinery and to provide a healthful environ- Use of Building Accessories lee 
ment for the employees. cos 
The trend today in new mill building ts toward a one- Since the close control of the atmosphere in the mill is so =* 
story construction, With the decrease in pillar support necessary for good work, practically all new mills regulate Sry 
load, it becomes possible to space them very widely or to the moisture content and temperature for each room, with ' - 
eliminate ‘them completely. This provides room space _ relative humidity at 50 to 60 per cent in the card room, 60 er 

hitherto not available for arranging batteries of machines, to 70 per cent in the spinning room, and 70 to 80 per cent 
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canoe 
OPT NING & PICKER ROOM MACHINERY KEY aceun 
2 24 DOWNSTRORE 4 OUST COLL EC TOMS 
I-type cotten mill layeut. This unit of machinery is based on producing : 
approximately 600 te 900 peunds ef combined carded yarn and combed 
yvarn. 
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in the weave room. The introduction of humidifying sys- 
tems plus the improved lighting has made the window a 
relic instead of a necessity. While some mills are built with 
glass brick for the introduction of some light and for the 
avoidance of the psychological feelings of being ‘closed 
in’ on the employees’ part, some new mills are completely 
enclosed in solid walls. 

Dust control is more closely watched. The picker rooms 
are now kept dust free by filtering the air thoroughly and 
returning it to the room clean and without appreciable heat 
Dust rooms have been eliminated. Studies toward 
control of flying lint are being made, to improve the whole 
mill. 

Many varieties of lighting methods are available, direct 
and indirect, incandescent and fluorescent. 


loss. 


No matter which 
type of illumination is chosen, a range of 35 to 40 foot- 
candles is considered necessary for optimum work by the 
operators. Lights are spaced to give even, sometimes 
shadowless lighting over the whole operating area. The 
use of individual electric motors for each machine permits 
machinery to be installed at any desired location, instead 
of following the line of the overhead shafting. Mechanical 
handling of materials by distributors, chain conveyors and 
monorail systems replace more time-consuming and expen- 
sive manual moving. The application of the monorail to 
moving picker laps to the card room ts the latest example 
of this type of mechanical efhciency. 

The systematic planning of the building includes prob- 
lems concerning human engineering hitherto not to closely 
considered. Rest rooms, wash rooms, toilet facilities are 
adequate, well lighted, well kept and conveniently located. 
Some mills now provide outdoor recreation facilities such 
as handball courts, horseshoe pitching areas, athletic fields 
as part of the employee morale improvement program. 


Machinery Space Changes 


While it has been said that the textile arts are unchang- 
ing, the fact is that the refinements have eliminated the 
necessity of using some machines, such as roving, and in- 
creased the efficiency of many others, such as spinning. In 
the Opening room, space requirements are relatively un- 
changed. Blending feeders utilize slightly more space than 
the bale breakers used to, but produce a far better blend. 
The modern opening room now uses blending feeders, mag- 
netic traps, feed tables, cleaners and cage sections 

In the picker room, overhead condensers and distributors 
for the picker feeders are in universal use with efhcient one- 
process pickers The greatest savings in space requirements 
have been made in the card room, by the introduction of 
high draft on roving, and the production of double slivers 
on the combers and draw frames. The bi-coil principle of 
putting two slivers in one can has reduced the numbers of 
cans required back of the roving frames by one half with 
a consequent appreciable reduction in the space needed for 
the roving process, while still maintaining production and 
sliver quality. Where three processes of roving were re- 
quired, one process is now usually sufficient, reducing the 
machine and floor space needed by approximately 50 per 
cent, 

In the spinning room, large packages, high production 
and spindle speeds up to 10,000 revolutions a minute, and 
in special instances more, have affected space savings. This 
means that the greater yarn production can be spun on 
fewer spindles. 


Machinery Layout 
The single-story I-type has been largely used where the 


land available is restricted in depth and the building is con- 


| 


| | 


| 
oF raets 
| 
MAIN OFFICE BUILDING 


This ts 


structed in the shape of a long narrow rectangle. 
the straight production line type of building where the 


work flows 
opening to 


directly with a minimum of handling from 


finished yarn. If the building is properly 
planned, additional machinery lines can be laid in parallel 
with existing lines to increase production. Supervision can 
be well controlled from centrally located offices. 

A newer type of machinery layout ts the U-type. The 
building is a whole rectangle in shape and requires greater 
depth of land. It will be noted that adjacent platforms 
handle both receiving and shipping. The work moves down 
one side through the opening, picking, carding, combing, 


drawing, roving and spinning. The twisting, winding, 


warping and slashing are performed in the transverse sec- 
tion. The other side contains the drawing-in, weaving and 
finishing operations. 


L-type cotten mill layeut. This unit of machinery ie based ne producing 
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The center section is thus left free for housing all the 
ofhces and auxiliary operations such as storage, waste rooms, 
medical rooms, toilet repair 
This type of building has several operating ad- 
All the processes are compactly arranged, making 


overseers’ offices. facilities, 
shop, etc. 
vantages. 
for easier supervision. This type of building also can be 
more easily heated. 

The preceding material is reprinted from the July-August, 1949, issue of THE 
WHITIN REVIEW. company publication of Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville 
Mass 


Advantages Of Big Enterprises Cited 


America’s ‘big challenges and big problems” demand the 
resources of big enterprises, William H. Ward, a vic é-presi 
dent of the Du Pont Co.. Oct. 
14. Had law and public opinion made it impossible for big 


stated in Waynesboro, Va 


companies to exist in the past, the country s synthetic textile 
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other businesses,” he said. Speaking at a dinner marking 
the 20th anniversary of Du Pont’s manufacture of acetate 
rayon, Mr. Ward demonstrated how it would have been 
impossible for a nation of small enterprises to have created 
the $600,000,000 industry now producing rayon yarns. 

As an example of the kind of economic punishment a 
company has to be able to take before it can launch a new 
product, Mr. Ward pointed out that Du Pont invested 27 
million dollars before realizing any earnings on nylon. “A 
company has to be big before it can take a risk like this,’’ he 
said. Mr. Ward listed advances in synthetic textiles as 
among the top technical developments which have borne 
fruit during the last 20 years. 

In spite of the obvious benefits they have brought to the 
country, big enterprises today are under attack and there is 
“even the intimation that their growth was attained through 
some evil means,’ Mr. Ward observed. “The fact is that 
the basic law on the statute books is fundamentally the 


j 


CAFETERIA 


CLICLICLI 


same today as it was in the early days of rayon,” he said. 
“The thing that has changed is the interpretations which 
come about through the shifting tides of legal opinion and 
political influence on the public. The present trend in cer- 
tain quarters is to attack ‘bigness” as such.” Du Pont, the 
speaker asserted, doesn’t apologize for being big because 
“it has to be big to do its job.”’ 


T. R. |. To Hold Annual Parley Dec. 1-3 


Textile Research Institute, Inc., will hold its annual three- 
day meeting Dec. 1-3. Thursday, Dec. 1, will be Scientific 
Day and will feature discussions by research leaders; Dec. 2 
will be Institute Day with lectures on research problems of a 
more applied nature. Both of these sessions will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. Saturday, Dec. 


3, will be devoted to an open house at the T. R. I. laboratory 
at Princeton, N. J. 
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Above—View of Engineering and 


SONOCO Department 
rch & De yelopmen Developmen Departmen ad elm 


Resea 


The SONOCO Laboratory is unique in that its 
work in several industrial fields such as paper, 
textiles, paint, dyes, lacquer, synthetics is all 
necessary in the control as well as development, 
of SONOCO products... No item in the SONOCO 
line is static and customer problems are con- 
stantly being met and solved in the SONOCO 
Laboratory. For over 50 years SONOCO has met 
every stage of development in the textile in- 
dustry pertaining to paper carriers, with the 


right product at the right time. 
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THE MILL 


Part 15—Card Maintenance; the Flats 


HE standard card is equipped with 110 flats. These 

flats revolve slowly across the top of the card and in 
close proximity with the cylinder, so that part of the time 
they are aiding in carding the fibers and the remainder of 
the time are either being cleaned or are idle. The flats and 
the cylinder constitute the two vital portions of a card, as 
they are the two sub-assemblies which perform the actual 
carding. Therefore, no matter how well kept the remainder 
of the card, if the two carding surfaces are not in the peak 
of condition the carding of the fibers will not be of maxt- 
mum quality. 

In view of this, the inspection of this section of the card 
should start with an examination of the flats, and after that 
with the flat driving assemblies and cleaning mechanisms. 
In order to card the fibers correctly the flats must be held at 
a distance from the wire of the cylinder, and this distance 
must be maintained from one side of a flat to the other and 
from one flat to the others. In order to maintain such a 
setting the clothing of the flats must be rigidly fastened to 
the iron base of the flat and ground evenly across and at the 
same height as all of the other flats. This can be done only 
by having clothing in which the wire is held firmly and 
upright in the foundation. 

A prolific cause of neps, and the production of poor 
quality sliver in general, is the use of flats which have 
becortie faced, have wire which is staggered, jammed down, 
or wild wire which has become knocked so that the points 
of the wires are at all angles. These faults are usually to be 
found at the ends of the flat; the worst possible position 
from the standpoint of quality as the all-important selvages 
become the portion of the web affected. Another common 
fault is the continued use of flats which have outlived their 
useful life; that is, the wire of the flats is still in good con- 
dition in so far as straightness of the wire and firmness of 
the foundation is concerned, but the periodic grinding nec- 
essary has finally made the wire too short for correct carding. 
The wire must be long enough to retain a certain amount of 
flexibility and play when in contact with the fibers and wire 
which has become too short will be stiff and cannot move 
through a sufficient arc to do so. 

Wire which is short will load up very quickly, as a result 
of this diminished flexibility, with the immediate result that 
the flat will not properly card during the entire length of 
time in which it travels from the back of the card to the 
front. When this happens the quality of the carding will 
suffer in proportion to the time in which the flat is in contact 
with the stock being carded but is ineffective due to loading. 
In other words, if the flat is not carding because it has 
become loaded after half of the time required to come up 
at the front of the card, then the carding action of the card 
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itself will be reduced by 5O per cent as the carding surface 
has been effectively halved. For the remainder of the time 
that the flat is tn contact with the stock the cotton passing 
beneath it will not be carded but will be rolled and tumbled 
between the surfaces of the flat wire and the cylinder wire. 
The carded sliver will be uneven, spotty, full of neps and 
tangled’ fibers, and will contain a much larger amount of 
trash which would otherwise be removed. 

As far as the evenness of the height of the flats is con- 
cerned it might be well to point out that actually this correc- 
tion cannot be made with the flats on the card. Flats which 
are of the correct height in the beginning can be ground 
satisfactorily in position on the card, but if there is uneven- 
ness present it probably cannot be corrected. If a mill is 
having trouble due to this, it will be well worth the trouble, 
time and expense involved in removing the flats and having 
them ground on a special machine for this purpose. Flats 
ground on a special flat grinder will be absolutely even 
from side to side, and every flat of the card will be identical. 
Flats in this condition, and with good wire, can be placed 
on the card, set correctly and closely, and can be ground 
periodically on the card with confidence. 

In addition to the importance of having all of the flats 
ground to the same height, and ground evenly from one side 
to the other, it is imperative that each flat be ground with 
the proper shape from front to back. The wire of the flat is 
not ground to the same height from front to back but is 
shaped so that there is heel and toe. This is done so that 
the space between the cylinder and the flat will be gradually 
diminished and will allow the stock to come under the 
action of the flat gradually. The correct formation of this 
heel and toe is accomplished automatically during grinding 
by the shape of the cam which is part of the flat grinding 
cradle. This cradle guides and supports the flat during 
grinding and will do an accuate job as long as a few pre- 
cautions are observed. First, the cradle should be checked 
periodically for excessive wear of the bearing surfaces, as a 
long heel will be ground if the presser foot of the drum 
cradle is worn. Second, before grinding is started the cradle 
and grinding mechanism must be set correctly with the 
stand on each side of the card the same height from the 
cylinder and parallel to the shaft. 

The flats should be ground every time that the cylinder 
and doffer are ground, but for only one-half the time. It is 
always preferable to grind lightly and at more frequent 
periods than to grind heavily and less often. Grinding of 
the flats is accomplished by using a drum grinder extending 
practically the full width of the card, in contrast to the 
narrow traversing grinder used for the cylinder and doffer. 
It is very poor economy to use a grinder that is not in perfect 
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shape, since any defect of the grinder will effect the shape 
of the finished round flat. The grinder itself should be 
absolutely true and of the proper contour, as a lopsided 
grinder roll or an eccentric roll will grind high and low 
spots on the flat wire. Grinder rolls in this condition will 
also knock the wire down or face it. 

Flats should never be subjected to heavy grinding or to 
moderate grinding with new coarse emery. Coarse emery 
and heavy grinding will tend:to crystallize the wire and 
when this occurs the wires will begin to break off and fall 
out of the fillet. The emery should be kept clean at all 
times. A roll covered with emery which has been used for 
some time and become somewhat smoothed will do a better 
job of grinding than new emery, provided that it is not 
covered with oil and is not packed with accumulated grit. 
The oil and grease may be washed off by using gasoline or 
some other suitable solvent that will not attack the emery 
bonding agent, while the collected grit may be removed by 
brushing with a stiff brush. 

As stated before, a cardinal point to watch against is the 
grinding of flats higher on one side than the other. This 
may be caused by improper setting of the grinder roll, set- 
ting it lower on one side than the other. The correct manner 
in which to set this roll is to the flats, with the card stopped, 
so that there is about .007 of an inch clearance between the 
flat wire and the grinder roll. A gauge should be used for 
this setting so that the roll will be set evenly across the 
width of the card. The card is then started and the grinder 
roll gradually brought down to come into contact with the 
wire. This.movement should be made a little on each side 
until a slight hissing is heard and an occasional spark is 
seen. One man should do the setting of the grinder, going 
from one, side of the card to the other, and he should listen 
with the same ear each time. The final adjustment.of the 
roll is made by ear and it is important that the same ear be 
used each time, in case there is a difference in the acuteness 
of the grinder's hearing. This may be a trivial point but it 
is the difference between excellent grinding and an indif- 
ferent or poor job. 

Another cause of grinding one side of the flats lower than 
the other is the driving of the drum grinder with a belt or 
band which is under too much tension. A band which ts 


The large flat grinder must be concentric and must be covered with 
emery in good condition. 


under excessive tension will pull down the grinder roll a 
fraction and will grind that side of the flat lower than the 
other, regardless of initial care taken in setting the roll. A 
slack band is to be avdided, at the other extreme, as the roll 
will not turn at the proper speed due to slippage and will 
also grind high and low flats in time. 

Anather sub-assembly which generally does not receive 
the full attention that it deserves is the flat chain. The flats 
rest on two machined castings, one on each side of the card, 
and are carried around through their cycle by a chain 
attached to each end of the flat. The most important point 
with regard to these chains is that both of them are to be 
kept exactly the same length. Chains are manufactured in 
pairs, matched together, shipped together, and should be 
put on the same card. Never allow flat chains to become 
mixed up. The necessity for strict observance in keeping 
the chains the same length can be understood for if the 
chains are of different lengths the flats will be carried along 
at an angle instead of straight across the card. This will 
cause trouble in carding and will also result in poor grind- 
ing. 

As chains are made of links and bushings which are in 
constant contact with each other, it is inevitable that over a 
period of years a certain amount of wear develops. This 
wear may manifest itself as an elongation of the chain, 
resulting from the wear of the bearing surfaces. If the 
chain is too long it may be possible to gain the necessary 
tension by adjusting the take-up on the guide pulleys. 
However, if the needed adjustment is too great to be taken 
care of in this manner it will be necessary to take out two 
links and add an offset link. This should be a last measure, 
never to be adopted unless absolutely necessary; however, 
the use of an offset link will add about five years more of 
life to a chain which ts practically useless in its present state. 
It must be kept in mind that both of the chains on the card 
must be of the same length, and whatever corrective methods 
are taken on one chain must be duplicated on the other. 


When the stretch of the chain can no longer be controlled 
by the tension pulleys then it will be necessary to sacrifice 
one flat and install the offset links. Two links are then 
removed and the offset link fastened in the chain to take 
their place, making sure that the bushing does not bind and 
cause the flat to ride up from the flexible bend. 

Proper attention paid to the chain and to the maintenance 
of correct tension of it will materially increase the life of 
the chain and will prevent certain types of damage to the 
flats. Excessive tension will exert an unnecessary strain 
upon the links and bushings and will shorten the life of the 
chain, besides using more power and straining the entire 
flat driving mechanism. The proper tension will be attained 
when there is about one inch play in the chain halfway 
between the pulley at the feed pulley and the tightener pul- 
ley. Slack chains are more to be avoided than tight, as much 
more damage can be done. Slack chains allow the flats to 
move out of position so that they will damage the rotary 
cleaning brushes and will ruin the flat comb blades. The 
flat wire can be ruined, beat down, faced, become loose in 
the foundation, rubbed dull, and in general, have the wire 
become knocked out of position because of slack chains. 
The flat comb will damage the wire at the same time that 
the wire is, in turn ruining it. The great damage to the 
flats occurs when the slack chain allows them to sag at the 


back carrier pulley and drag over the back plate. The sag 
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| F S S C | | | N G ? Top rolls reconditioned by our ‘“Flow-Steel”’ 
. method with oil-retaining hard steel require no 

daily or even weekly oilings. Tests in many 

mills indicate oiling once a month is sufficient. 


FEWER SECONDS ? tod the long intervals betwee 


oilings makes seconds due to oil-spotting neg- 


ligible. 


O N F R | F ? The Ideal “Flow-Steel’’ method of recondition- 


ing with oil-retaining hard steel instead of cast 
iron has reduced friction to the vanishing point 
. . often doubling the life of the top roll. 


GET 
ALL THREE 
ADVANTAGES 


with 


RECONDITIONING OF 
TOP ROLLS 


ILLUSTRATED: LEFT: Top roll scarred and 
scratched, evidence of friction and drag. CENTER: 
Roll is prepared for the deposit of special steel. 
RIGHT: Rell reconditioned by Ideal ‘Flow-Steel’’ 


method with oil-retaining hard steel 


MACHINE SHOPS. INC. 


Phones 4161] and 4391 
BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


= 


25TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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causing this drag can usually be corrected by adjustment of 
the tension pully; if not, then by the installation of an offset 
link. In addition, the eccentric studs should be adjusted so 
that the flats will lay down close to the flexible bends in 
moving around the discs. The disc of the flat must not be 
allowed to hang enough to damage the card but the space 
between the disc and the flexible bend should not be too 
close. 

Accumulations of dirt, emery dust and waste, and neglect 
in oiling may also be responsible factors in poor operation 
of the flats and damage to them. Cleanliness in the form 
of freedom from grit thrown from grinding rolls is very 
important. This grit is extremely abrasive and will cause 
any two surfaces to wear rapidly if any oily emery dust is 
between the two points of contact. The possibility of grit 
penetrating into the bearings of the flat driving mechanism 
is not too great but it is‘ recommended after each grinding 
to wipe clean this entire sub-assembly. The flat driving 
assemblies should be kept well cleaned of deposits of lint 
and trash, which will collect and bind in bearings. Another 
reason for the prevention of collections of this type of 
matter is the fact that the cotton waste is very absorbent and 
will pick up and drain away from the bearings all of the 
lubricant, allowing the bearing to run dry until the next 
lubrication period. All of the pulleys which support the 
flats should be checked frequently to assure that they turn 
freely, as stuck pulleys cause the flats to drag over them 
sharply increasing the strain on the entire assemblies con- 
cerned and decreasing the useful life of them. Another 
major point to watch is with regard to packing of lint, fly 
and other waste between the links of the flat chains, and 
between the flats themselves. Accumulations of waste. in 
the links of the chains will cause the chains to become stiff 
and begin to wear rapidly, and will also strain the flat 
driving mechanism. A chain which has become impacted 
with waste is most easily cleaned by using a hook, picking 
out each flat as the flat chain flexes on the rim of the back 
carrier pulley. 

The flats and the flat chain are provided with several 
cleaning aids. The flats are stripped with a comb as they 
complete the cycle of carding and emerge from the carding 
position in proximity with the cylinder. There are also 
several sets of brushes which clean the flats and the flat 


Fiat strips like this are indicative of good carding. 
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chains, There are two sets of brushes positioned so that the 
bearing surfaces of the ends of the flats, both the surface 
which slides along the flexible bend, and the portion on the 
other side which is in contact with the driving sprockets 
and guide pulleys, will be brushed. The working surface, 
or flat clothing, is also brushed by means of a large brush 
extending across the width of the flats. The setting of this 
is critical in that the bristles must penetrate into the clothing 
sufficiently to pick out the fibers which have become im- 
pacted but must not be deeper than the knee of the wire. 
If the bristles of the brush are deeper than the knee of the 
wire they will. become worn out rapidly and, more impor- 
tantly, instead of the waste being brushed out it will be 
forced down close to the foundation of the wire where 
removal is difficult. A brush which contacts the foundation 
of the clothing will, in time, nap and ruin the foundation. 

All of these brushes play an important part in automatic 
cleaning of vital sections of the card. They are inexpensive 
and easily replaced when worn, so that this is no reason for 
the continued use of brushes which have outlived their 
effective period. Brushes should be set to brush firmly but 
not so closely as to bend and deform the shape of the bris- 
tles. The bearings of the large spiral brush should be 
greased instead of oiled, to prevent oil spreading. Oily 
brushes or brushes with short bristles should be removed 
immediately from the card and either sent to the mill shop 
for reconditioning or discarded, depending upon the extent 
of wear or damage. The presence of oil on the large spiral 
flat brush is serious, as this oil will be transferred from the 
bristle to the wire of the flats, where it will act to attract 
and accumulate dust, lint and trash to such an extent that 
the flats will become loaded and ineffective within a very 
short period after carding commences. 

The spiral brush is provided with a large hackle comb 
which passes through the tufts of bristles and removes large 
collections of waste from the brush. This hackle comb 
should be set to penetrate not more than one-half of an 
inch into the bristles. The major cleaning, or removal of 
the waste and fibers taken from the good fiber during card- 
ing of the flats is accomplished by the flat stripping comb. 
This comb is made up of a steel blade with teeth cut into 
its working edge and is given a reciprocating motion from 
a cam on the flat driving pulley. The setting of this comb 
to the surface of the flats must be made very carefully, with 
a maximum range from .012 to .022 of an inch, and a gen- 
eral setting in most mills of from .012 to .015. If the comb 
is set too closely it will draft against the wire of the flats 
and will face, knock down, or tangle the individual wires, 
ruining the clothing. Setting the comb too far away will 
not permit complete stripping of the flats and in time will 
cause them to load up and stop carding. 

The comb should be inspected periodically for signs of 
wear, both in the teeth and in the bearings of the parts 
driving it. The sweep of the comb should be adjusted so 
that it will be approximately one-half of an inch from the 
Thompson roll at the bottom of the operating arc. The 
Thompson roll which collects upon itself, the flat strips, 
should be kept covered with a good grade of scavenger roll 
clothing, and not allowed to become worn and smooth. 

A good check of the condition of the card is the appear- 
ance of the flat strips. These flat strips should be about 
uniform and should be attached to each other only by a 
few fibers at intervals across the width of the flat. If the 
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INVENTORY 


Keeping inventories low? Then 
use Sterling Ring Travelers. 
Travelers are inspected, packed 
and the boxes clearly marked as 
te contents, and dated the day 
they are shipped 

They are “Sterling’’ in quality, 
as well as in name and deliver- 
ies are quick. Try some. 


Hi. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C 
M. H. CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester. S. C. 
D. R. IVESTER 
Box 882. Clarkesville. Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CI 


No Other 
Roving Can 
Will Give 
Better Service 


The Silver King Roving Can 
lasts longer, stays in better 
condition at all times, and de- 
creases handling costs. 


e 100° Vulcanized Fibre 
e Resists Scuffing 
e Exceptionally Strong 
e Resists Abrasion 
+s e Will not absorb oils, 
gasoline or most 
solvents 


The Silver King Roving Con is 
the lowest priced can on the 
market. 


Southern Agents: 

Va. and N. C. 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 
718 Queens Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 

Ga., Ala., Tenn. s. C. 


J. W. DAVIS RALPH GOSSETT 


122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga. 1S Augusta St., Greenville, 5. C. 
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Photo shows unloading and hoisting of one of 46 spin- 
ning frames in a recent moving operation. 


moving 


textile machinery 


.... that's our meat! 


hether it’s an entire mill or a sin- 
gle machine to be dismantled, 
moved, overhauled and erected . . . rely 
on Southern’s thorough, quick, de- 
pendable service. . . . For that’s our 
specialty! Estimates gladly furnished 


on request. 


e Write... wire... phone for 
full information. 


Oldest Manufacturer of Flyer Pressers in the 


South—Established 1900 


SPINDLE FLYER CO. 
. 821 W. FIRST STREET | 


PHONE 2-1329 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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strips are taken off in the form a solid sheet it is an indica 
tion that some sub-assembly is not operating properly. Gen- 
erally, this will be either faulty wire or else an incorrect 
setting of the front knife plate. A grain scale may be used 
to weight the strips taken from different flats as a great 
change in the weight from one to the other will point to 
variances either in the condition of the wire on difterent 
flats or else that the distance from the cylinder to certain flats 
is different from others 

The setting of the flats to the cylinder must be readjusted 
after each grinding. It is recommended that the cards be 
equipped with stands to allow five point settings instead of 
four. The additional setting point has the advantage of 
setting the flats more accurately and closely, and of main- 
taining this setting along the surface of the flexible bend at 
all points. When the flats are set the cap screws at the 
front, middle and back setting points should be loosened 
during the setting and tightened afterward. Failure to do 
this will put a strain on the stands in the form of pressure 
which will cause a change in the setting if for any reason 
the holding screws become loosened. Setting the flats too 
close will cause facing, or damage to the wire of the flats 
and the cylinder. Although the axiom of flat setting is that 
a Closer setting will produce a cleaner sliver, a setting closer 
than .009 of an inch may damage the wire and will actually 
yield a poor quality slrver—since the fibers will become 
broken (lowering the breaking strength of the yarn) and 
neps will not be removed but more probable, will be formed 
as the fibers will be forced to roll between the two carding 
surfaces. It is, therefore, not advisable to set the flats closer 
than .009 to the cylinder wire at any point. If the produc- 
tion of the card is over 50 grains per yard then the minimum 
setting should probably not be under .012; the fiber will be 
crowded in the space between the two carding surfaces if 
the setting is closer. Vibration of the mill floor must be 
considered in setting flats as a card which is vibrating badly 
and which has flats set too closely may throw the flats in 


contact with the wire of the cylinder, damaging the wire of 


both. 


Grinding equipment must be accurate. A useful gauge for testing the 
cam of the flat grinding cradle is pictured above. 
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A good general practice to follow is to set the flats .010 
of an inch at all five setting points. If the sliver ts not too 
heavy, the card is in good mechanical condition over-all, 
and if the floor is sturdy and free from the vibration, the 
three intermediate setting points may be brought to .009, 
but no closer, as an aid in obtaining maximum carding 
action and subsequent cleaner webs. At no time should the 
front and back settings be closer than .010. 

The speed of the flats as they travel from the back of the 
card to the front, or in the carding position, must be 
adjusted in accordance with both the production of the card 
and the weight and character of stock being processed. For 
finer quality, fewer neps, the speed of the flats should be 
increased as this increases the effective carding. A flat loads 
up with fiber trash, and lint as it travels along above the 
cylinder and as soon as the flat is loaded it becomes almost 
totally ineffective. Therefore, if good carding is to be done, 
the flat must move so that it will not become loaded too 
soon and so that there will always be more flats working in 
conjunction with the cylinder. The number of flats that are 
loaded and still in the carding position will determine to a 
rather large extent the value of the carding process. Gener- 
ally, a correct speed will be obtained if the flats travel at the 
rate of from two to four inches per minute when carding 
short staple cotton, and about from three to five inches per 
minute when carding fine long staple. A basic speed to use as 
a bench mark should be a speed of three inches per minute 
A speed which will bring into carding action from 2//, to 
three flats per minute will generally be right, and is another 
method of timing flat speed, that is, the number of flats 
brought into working position per minute instead of the 
distance one flat travels in the same length of time. Regard- 
less of the method used, the theory governing the adjust- 
ment of the speed is the same. 

There are actually three major points which will deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the flats in carding. These are: 
(1) the condition of the wire; (2) the setting of the flat to 
the cylinder; and (3) the speed of the flat. The three points 
must be checked periodically and closely. Good carding is 
possible only with flats that are correctly ground, set prop- 
erly to the wire of the cylinder, and moving at a sensible 
speed which will not be too fast but which will assure that a 
sufficient number of flats are working at all times 


New Spindle Banding Developed By Russell 


A revolutionary spindle banding or belting to drive the 
spindles of high-speed spinning equipment for the textile 
industry has been developed by Russell Mfg. Co.. Middle- 
town, Conn., and is distributed by Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
of Boston. The new banding is woven with a series of 
carefully engineered buttonholes, or a loosely woven venti- 
lated strip, down the center. It-is constructed of combed 
cotton warp and nylon filling. Extensive tests in actual mill 
operation show that the new banding permits higher speeds 
and more uniform speeds, lower spindle temperatures, 
longer banding life, and reduced maintenance cost of equip- 
ment, it is claimed. 

With conventional spindle banding, operating at high 
speeds, air is trapped between the belt and the pulley, re- 
search in the company’s laboratories has revealed. This air 
acts as a lubricant permitting belt slippage, uneven speed 
and irregular side movement which result in excessive wear 
on the edges of the banding, according to Russell Mtg. Co. 
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Precision-Built 


APRONS 


KENTE 


xX 


Cut to the exact thickness you specify; precision 
built and micrometer gauged to eliminate dimen- 
tion variations; made of finest quality bark-tanned 
or chrome leather—KENTEX APRONS really do 
fit better—wear longer ... and scores of mills (in 
which Kentex Aprons have been standard equip- 
ment for years), have found they can be depended 
upon to help produce more wniform yarn, and 
more yarn per machine. 


Write us today for free samples 
and prices of Kentex Aprons. 


TEXTILE 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


APRON 
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J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 


SIMPLE RULES 
FOR BETTER CARDING 


RULE 1 -- Select the correct type of card clothing for the 
purpose. Don’t guess, if you're not sure, “Get the advice 
of Ashworth experienced men. 


RULE 2 -- Select a card clothing source which can give 
you the best in quality and a complete range, when you 
want it and where you want it. Backed by more than fifty 
years of manufacturing experience, 4 factories, 6 ‘repair 
shops and 7 distributing points in all important textile 
areas, Ashworth is the answer. 


RULE 3 -- Keep your card clothing, card bearings and 
chains in good condition; inspect them periodically. Use 
Ashworth Surveys for this purpose. They're free of charge 
and will enable you to plan repairs so they will involve a 
minimum loss of production time. 


Write us at Fall River for further information. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


FALL RIVER*+$ WORCESTER*{ PHILADELPHIA*+$ ATLANTA#? 
GREENVILLE*#+£ CHARLOTTE? DALLAS#$ (Textile Supply Ce.) 
* Factory +Repair Shop Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Silk, Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Napping Machinery. 
Brusher Clething and Card Clothing for Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire 
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STALEY PRECISION-MADE 


STARCHES INSURE THESE 
THREE BENEFITS ... 
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3) /mproved FINISH Grom these Paints 


ATLANTA, Ga. 


| BOSTO 
: Why not let Staley’s highly skilled ON, MASS, | 
laboratory technicians recommend CHICAGO, 111. 
without extra cost to you, correct COLUMBUS, Ga | 
| 


starches for ALL your sizing require- DALLAS, TEx 
AS 


DECATUR, ILL. 

GREENVILLE, ¢ 


ments? Staley’s complete line of mod- 
ified and unmodified Corn Starches— 
guarded for uniformity by rigid scien- 


tific controls—is acclaimed by leading textile manufac- 


turers for consistent high quality and dependability. Let NEW YORK, N. y 


PHILADELPHIA. PA, 


Staley work with you in eliminating forever your sizing 
problems, just as this company has cooperated with 


AN FRANCISCO, cal. 


others for more than a quarter of a century. SPARTANBURc 
G, S.C. 


Write Today for more details! 


STALEY STARCHES 


*THIN BOILING 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL., U.S.A. 
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YOU WANT GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part Eight—Loom Construction 


HOSE engaged in trades and professions use certain 

words and phrases when discussing phases of their 
work which might be confusing to one not famuliar with 
the particular line of endeavor in question. We usually 
refer to the mode of speech of one engaged in the same 
line of work-as ourselves as one who speaks our language. 
In covering the building and fixing of the loom, and weav- 
ing cloth, I will endeavor to use the language of the men on 
the job who are engaged in this type of work. I am trying 
to get something over to them in a way that they can get 
hold of it, understand it, and use it in their work. It will 
seem to some that I dwell too long on certain phases of the 
work, and go too far into minute details, but unless these 
details are covered, and understood, we will all have wasted 
our time, and efforts, to a large extent. We learn from one 
another by exchanging ideas. I am trying to help the ex- 
perienced men on the job and also the beginners. 

A great majority of loom fixers will never be called upon 
to build a loom complete. But that does not mean that it 
would not be very helpful to them to know how it should 
be done, and why it should be done correctly. 


Assembling the Framework 


When building a loom we must of course begin with 
the frame assembly. The frame must of necessity be of a 
very sturdy, and rigid construction. Because it must absorb 
a constant strain, shock, and vibration while loom is in 
operation, brought about by the movements of the various 
parts comprising the loom assembly. A great majority of 
the movements, and motions of these parts consist a jerk, 
a slap, a reciprocation, an oscillation, or some other un- 
usually irregular action. The looms come from the builders 
completely assembled, but sometimes a loom is completely 
dismantled at the mill, and must be reassembled. Very 
often the loom fixer will be called upon to replace certain 
portions of the frame which have been broken or become 
excessively worn. 

If the loom is being built in its ultimate position, or in 
position where it will be operated, the loom sides should be 
placed in position and the back and front girts and the 
breast beam put in place and bolts placed and tightened 
just enough to hold the assembly together. This will hold 
the loom sides in a square position in relation to each other. 
Next, the loom sides should be leveled, individually, and 
in relation to each other. The loom sides can be leveled 
individually by placing a spirit level in position on the loom 
sides where the arch ends rest. After this is done tighten 
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the front and back girts and breast beam securely; then place 
the arch in position and tighten all bolts securely. Then 
place spirit level on top of the arch, about center position, 
and check for level: this will level the loom sides in rela- 
tion to each other. 

The strain is so great on some parts, or connections, of 
the framework that the loom builders have determined that 
bolts alone are not sufficient to hold them together securely 
and prevent vibration, lost motion, and wear. In this event 
dowel pins are used to supplement the holding capacity of 
the bolts. It is vitally important that these dowel pins are 
put in place before the loom is operated. The dowel pins 
should be put in immediately after the bolts, holding the 
connections, are securely tightened. If the loom is to be 
moved after the assembly, the loom sides should be placed 
on two timbers, or six by six skids (slightly longer than the 
over-all width of the frame), and the same leveling pro- 
cedure as given above followed. The loom sides should be 
secured to the skids before the loom is moved,. and the 
skids should not be removed until the loom is carried to the 
place where it is to be put down and operated. After the 
skids have been removed, and the loom placed in its ulti- 
mate position, the arch should be removed, and the loom 
sides leveled as prescribed above. When leveling the loom 
in its running position, thin wooden shims are sometimes 
used for this purpose. These shims can be secured from 
the loom builders, or can be sawed out in the carpenter 
shop at the plant. These shims should be the same thick- 
ness throughout their over-all width and length, and they 
should be the same size as the bottom of the feet of the 
loom side. After leveling with the wooden shims, the loom 
is then secured to the floor with lag screws, or bolts. 

I very much prefer the use of felt pads to secure the 
looms to the flooring. These pads, as well as the proper 
type of glue, can be obtained from the loom builders. The 
pads should be placed, one under each of the four loom 
side feet, and the loom checked for level. If out of level 
the proper adjustments can be made by placing the necessary 
wooden shims underneath the pads. The pads, and shims 
if needed, should be placed and the loom leveled before the 
glue is applied to the flooring and pads. 

The pads are preferable for two good reasons—they do 
the job permanently (they will hold the loom in place for 
its entire life), and they act as shock absorbers, and lessen 
the strain and vibration on some parts of the loom assem- 
bly. The bolts used in the frame assembly should be as 
large as the holes provided will accommodate, and heavy 
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flat-and lock washers should be used on each of them, ex- 
cept where the holes are round, where only the lock washers 
would be necessary. 

When assembling the frame, the front girt, shown tn 
Fig. 17, should be put in place, and bolts tightened, with 
the outer front ends flush with the front upright of the 
loom sides, The back girt should be placed flush with the 
back upright of the loom sides. The breast beam should be 
tightened and pinned in place flush with the inside upright 
front posts of the loom sides. The top ends of the breast 
beam should rest squarely on top of the front end posts of 
the loom side. The breast beam is dowel pinned to the 
loom side on each end. The reason for this is that several 
parts, or pieces are attached to the breast beam, and these 
parts require very close settings, and to maintain these set- 
tings the breast beam must be secured in a way that it will 
stay put. Incidentally, I have found it to be a very wise 
policy to order the drills and dowel pins, in the various 
sizes needed throughout the entire loom assembly, from the 
loom builders. This will insure a driving wedge fit of the 
pins, and otherwise it is next to useless to put them in. | 
have found that dowel pins made from ordinary cold rolled 
stock will sometimes shear off, and the pins obtained from 
the loom builders will not do this. 

With the exception of the right and left-hand middle 
girts, all the points of contact comprising the parts of the 
framework of the modern looms are machined by the loom 
builders before being sent out to the mills. This. is pre- 
cision work, and they are equipped to do it, and also have 
the know-how, and I have found it to be a wise policy to 
put these parts together without filing or chipping the 
points of contact on new parts. These parts are made with 
filing, or chipping bars at the points of contact, and some- 
times it is necessary to file the contacting points on old 
parts when a new replacement is being made in order to 
obtain a smooth-fitting contact for the new part. On ma- 
chines which generate as much strain and vibration as do 
looms while in operation, the connecting points, which are 
held bolts dowel pins, 
eventually will work loose. When this happens, other parts 


together with and sometimes 


Fig. 17-——Frame, cam shaft, pick motion. 


of the loom are thrown out of adjustment, and this is one 
of the contributing factors to inefhcient operation of the 
loom, and imperfections in the cloth. To confirm the above 
statement I will mention only one piece, or part of the 
f ramework—the breast beam. If it works loose 1nd moves 
out of adjustment a fraction of an inch, this can, and does 
cause the following undesirable, and expensive things to 
happen: mispicks and thin places in the cloth, caused by 
the filling feeler being drawn out of adjustment, and allow 
ing all the yarn to be run off of the bobbin. The hilling 
feeler is attached to the shipper lock, but the shipper lock 
contacts the breast beam. Mispicks and thin places in the 
cloth, caused by the filling fork slide being drawn out of 
alignment with the filling fork grate. The filling fork slide 
stand is attached to the breast beam. Uneven, or wavy cloth, 
caused by jamming, or slipping of some of the gears in the 
take-up motion. The take-up roll is attached to the breast 
beam. Streaks in the cloth, caused by the temples being 
too high. Damaged shuttle race boards, caused by the tem 
ples being too low. The temples are attached to the breast 
beam. Faulty transfer of the full filling bobbins from the 
battery into the shuttle, causing broken filling on transfer, 
broken and hung bobbins, broken shuttles, broken front 
and back box plates, broken bobbin supports, and a number 
of other things I could mention. But I think I have cited 
enough to justify my contention that the proper assembling 
and maintenance of the framework of the loom 1s of vital 
importance. 


It is sometimes necessary to file the filing bars on the 
middle girts in order to obtain a properly fitting surface at 
the poits of contact, as points of contact for these parts 
are not machined. When building the frame, these two 
parts should be put in place last, after the balance of the 
framework has been assembled, adjusted and tightened. It 
is very often necessary to file off a small portion of the 
front end of these middle girts in order to prevent binding 
against the front girt. The middle girts should never be 
driven, or wedged into. position, as this will put an addi- 
tional strain on the front and back girts, and will soon 
force them out of position. The middle girts should be put 
in position so that the center line between them will coin- 
cide with the center line of the loom. A plumb line can be 
established, center between the girts, by using the chisel 
mark on the breast beam. This chisel mark is put on all 
breast beams by the loom builders, and it represents the 
exact center of the loom. 


The top surfaces of the middle girts should be level in 
relation with each other. The auxiliary shaft boxes, or bear- 
ings, the cam shaft center box, and the idle gear brackets 
are mounted on the middle girts, and if they are squared, 
or leveled, very little trouble will be encountered when 
attaching these parts to them. These girts can be leveled by 
checking them with a straight edge, but I have found the 
best, and surest way is to use a trial shaft. This is done by 
obtaining a shaft the same diameter as the auxiliary shaft, 
but slightly longer. Then mount the auxiliary shaft boxes 
on the girts, and tighten them securely. Insert the trial 
shaft and place the end against the inside of the opposite 
box, pull the shaft and repeat this operation from the 
opposite side. This will show which girt is out of level the 
most. Then remove the girt and file the front end on the 
side needed to raise or lower the shaft. Repeat this until 
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RUN TWO BEAMS 
= for the cost of one 


DOUBLE BEAM 
HEAD END 


This unit is designed to fully utilize the drying capacity 
of your slasher cylinders. It is particularly applicable 
W.P.F.&M. when it’s necessary to run light sets on standard width 


MANUFACTURERS OF: slashers. 
Two loom beams, up to 26” diameter and 44” between | 
Conventional Slasher heads, can be run simultaneously—almost doubling the 
Machinery output of your present slasher equipment. Beams, rig- 
i ates eidiatnatinds idly supported on a double frame, are driven by lever 
Equipment friction. All journals are equipped with ball bearings 


for smoother, more efficient operation. 


Size Boxes, Kettles and 
Special Equipment 


Special Textile 
Machinery and 
Repair Parts 


Loom Beam, Barrels 
and Beam Heads 


it describes the above unit and 
other special Slasher equipment 
produced by W.P.F.GM. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


) 
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+ 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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the trial shaft turns freely in the boxes. Of course, the 
shaft can be lined sidewise by moving one end of the girts 
to the right or left, as the need might be. 

I have mentioned a number of things that can happen if 
the loom is operated with the breast beam loose at the con- 
necting points. If any other part of the framework comes 
loose it will cause other parts to be thrown out of adjust- 
ment, and will cause unnecessary wear, breakage and de- 
fective cloth. 

The most effective and efficient loom fixing is done be- 
fore some part is broken, or worn so badly that it must be 
replaced, In other words, preventive loom fixing pays divi- 
dends. Preventive loom fixing consists of inaugurating, and 
following through, a system of periodical check-ups of the 
loom, and tightening the various connections and bearings 
at regular specified intervals. I do not recommend check- 
ing the entire loom, and tightening every set screw and nut, 
If a man is asked to do this, he will be 
sure to overlook some parts of the loom. But if given one 
specified part of the loom to check and tighten there is no 
reason why a thorough job cannot be obtained. (As I cover 
the building of the loom I will recommend how often | 
think the various parts should be checked and tightened. 
I have used this system, and have learned that it will pre- 


at the same time. 


vent a lot of work, loom stoppage, broken parts, and de- 
fective cloth.) This work should be assigned to a good 
loom fixer, because some skill, and judgment, is required in 
doing this work properly. 

| think every bolt in the frame assembly should be 
checked and tightened, if needed, every three months. This 
of course, is a responsibility of the overseer, or supervisor. 
He should have a chart which specifies the time for each 
portion of the loom to be checked, If this system 1s fol- 
lowed through, and the looms oiled properly, a complete 
overhauling job will never be needed. When looms are 
allowed to get in such a condition that a thorough over- 
hauling job on them is needed, somebody in a supervisory 
capacity has been very neglectful of his duties and responsi- 
bilities. Overhauling is very expensive in labor and repair 
parts, but the greatest cost, or loss, is created over the 
period of time the looms have been in operation, and 
allowed to be getting in a condition where overhauling 1s 
necessary. With the proper supervision and maintenance, 
looms should run at top efficiency until they become obso- 
lete by better, or more improved machines, without having 
to be thoroughly overhauled in the meantime. 


Lining the Cam, Crank and Rocker Shafts 


After the frame has been assembled, leveled, all bolts 
securely tightened, and dowel pins put in place, the next 
step in building the loom is to line the cam, crank, and 
rocker shafts. The filing bars on the bearings for these 
shafts, as well as the places of contact on the loom sides, 
are machined by the loom builders, and if the frame has 
been put together properly, and leveled, very little trouble 
is encountered in lining these shafts. However it is usually 
necessary to do some filing and fitting on the bearings in 
order to get the shafts in perfect line. These shafts should 
turn perfectly free, with absolutely no binding whatsoever. 
If the shafts bind, it indicates that they are not in contact 


« 


with the full length of the inside housing surface of the 
bearings, and when this is true, the small contacting areas 
of the shafts and bearings will soon become worn, and lost 
motion is created. A little lost motion at a number of places 
throughout the entire loom adds up to enough lost motion 
to make the difference between a good and bad running 
loom 

Filing and fitting parts on any machine requires the skill 
of a highly trained mechanic, and every weave room over- 
seer should strive to have all his loom fixers trained to do 
this type of work properly. A good loom fixer ts a highly 
skilled. mechanic. But unfortunately, too many mill men 
fail to realize this, and neglect the necessary training pro- 
gram required to produce good loom fixers. It is my honest 
opinion that more money 1s, lost, in weaving mills, by the 
work of untrained loom fixers than any other one job 
throughout the entire mill. That ts why I emphasize, so 
strongly, the value of inaugurating, and continuing, a train- 
ing program for these men. 


= 


Fig. 20 Fig. 21 

It is possible to put in any of these shafts, file the bear- 
ings, and tighten them, and have the shaft turning freely, 
and still have a bad job, a job that will not be permanent. 
Most bearings on a loom ‘have two, three, and sometimes 
four filing bars on them. After these filing bars are hled, 
they should all contact their full length and width when 
put in place. Figs. 18, 19, 20 anda 21 show the end of a 
bearing with three filing bars. Fig. 18 shows the bearing 
and bars as they are received from the loom builders; the 
bars are machined, and squared across the contacting sur- 
face. Fig. 19 shows the proper way to file the bars when 
necessary to draw the bearing in alignment with the shaft. 
The dotted lines indicate the surface line of the bars after 
they have been filed. You will note that the three bars are 
all filed the same angle, beginning at the extreme outer 
point of the left-hand bar, indicated by arrow point. This 
will allow all three of the bars to make contact their full 
width, giving a good permanent fitting job. Fig. 20 shows 
incorrect filing of the bars. You will note that filing line 
on the left-hand bar begins at the inside corner, indicated 
by arrow point. This is bad filing, or fitting, because only 
the tip of the inside portion of the left-hand bar will make 
contact, and this would soon create lost motion and wear, 
allowing the bearing to work loose, and then when the 
bearing is tightened it will: be out of line, and wedge the 
shaft, creating more wear to the shaft and-also the bearing. 

A man who has had little or no training in the art ot 
fling and fitting, will usually drag a file in what we term a 
rocking motion. In other words, he will carry the file back 
and forth by the swaying movement of his entire body, 
rather than using the arms. This type of filing results in the 
very bad fitting, shown in Fig. 21. You will note that the fil- 
ing line goes up to the center bar, then inclines downward to 
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CHARLES C. SWITZER . WALLACE 
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— SALES DIVISION + THE KEEVER STARCH co. 


WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, SOUTH 


Portable 
REED BRUSHING MACHINE 


Low Priced —_ Efficient 


A machine designed and built especially for the cleaning of reeds but— 
A low-priced portable machine which every mill should have. 


It can be placed on any bench and attached to any light socket. In addition to being a valuable machine for 
brushing rust, lint and dirt from reeds, it can be used for many other brushing and cleaning opera- 
tions. By using the Brighthboy Wheel. temple marks can be removed; shuttle points, etc., can be 


polished up nicely—in fact, should you so desire, you can put on a regular grinding wheel for general 
grinding purposes. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Motor: Westinghouse 1/3 H.P., 110/220 volts, 1725 R.P.M., Repulsion Induction single phase, sleeve 


bearing, equipped with Sentinel breaker snap switch and 12 feet of heavy extension cord. 


Spindle equipped with bushings 15/16” diameter mounted in ball bearings, equipped with Alemite fittings. 
Spindle speed 1725 R.P.M. 


Cilmer “V”’ Belts (2) Double Drive. We carry stock of all 
Space required only approximately 12”x20”. d 
Shipping weight 68 pounds. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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the outer bars. This is the very worst type of fitting, and 
one can readily see that a bearing applied in this manner 
will not stay put very long. These shafts can be lined by 
the same method prescribed previously herein for lining the 
auxiliary shaft. A trial shaft is not needed for ‘ining the 
cam and rocker shafts, as the regular shafts can be used for 
this. But a trial shaft is necessary for lining the crank 


shaft, as the crank shafts cannot be moved back and forth in 
the bearings. This shaft should be slightly longer than the 
over-all length of the crank shaft in order to‘line the out- 
side bearing attached to the outside bearing support. The 
cam shaft center box should not be applied until after the 
two end bearings are lined and tightened. This center box, 
or bearing, is mounted on the left-hand middle girt, and 
if these middle. girts are lined and leveled as prescribed 
herein, little, if any, trouble will be had with this bearing. 


Men Hold Slashing Discussion 


MORE uniform size mixture ts obtained with the use 

of viscometers, according to replies in answer to di- 
rect questions at the Fall meeting of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia held recently in Atlanta. The answers 
came from 20 mills, representing 1,082,466 spindles and 
21,672 looms, and were submitted by the mills in prepara- 
tion for the open forum. The questionnaire which was sent 
out to the mills contained a number of questions on slash 
ing, and the condensation of the replies received is found 
below: 

QUESTION: Please tell us in detail your experience with 
viscometers for the size solution. We would like to knou 
the advantages and disadvantages, as to the results at the 
slasher and weave room. (a) What agitator speed on the 
ize kettle will minimize breaking down the fluidity of 
arch? 

One mill stated that the results obtained from using the 
viscometer were that the weave room received better warps, 
the penetration is of the proper degree, and size is applied 
under more accurately controlled conditions. Mill I has a 
viscometer on the storage kettle checking the viscosity every 
three minutes and recording it on a chart. The changes in 
size can be observed at any time. The advantages listed by 
this mill are that the viscometer insures a constant check on 
the viscosity of the size made; any breaking down of the 
size stored overnight can be readily seen; and different size 
formulas can be checked. Although it does not have vis- 
cometers for control, Mill I has a viscometer on one ma 
chine and the results are used as a guide for the other ma- 
chines. 

There was much difference of opinion as to the agitator 
speed. The results showed speeds from as low as 15 revo- 
lutions per minute up to 53 revolutions per minute. 

QUESTION: What type of squeeze roll have you found 
best, back and front—wool blanket, synthetic, or yarn- 
wound? Give method of ap pli ation if wool is used. State 
yarn numbers, number of ends and weight of roll, We 
would especiall) appreciate reports in detail if you have 
tried, or are using, synthetic rolls of any kind. 

Mill A uses wool blanket rolls on the front and composi- 
tion on the back. Composition rolls have been used for over 
two years with satisfactory results and the rolls are buffed 
every six months. Both front and back rolls weigh approxi- 
mately 700 pounds and yarn numbers range from 3,888 
ends of 14s and 4,788 ends of 16s to 2,251 ends of 32s. 
Mill C reports the use of the wool blanket on the front 
squeeze roll. The old blanket is always used on the finish- 


ing roll by covering the squeeze roll with the new blanket 
and transferring the old one to the finishing roll. It ts 
thought at Mill C that a new blanket imparts an excessive 
amount of size to the yarn. While Mill C found synthetic 
coverings undesirable due to the great amount of size put on 
the yarn, Mill B has used synthetic rolls for ten months and 
found them satisfactory. 

One mill running 8s to 28s yarn with ends ranging from 
968 to 3,860 has found wool blanket most suitable. Mill 
M recently replaced one of their wool blanket covered 
front rolls with yarn-wound. In using the yarn-wound, they 
covered originally with 16 traverses of two ends of 10/2 
wool yarn and two ends of 12s cotton. Approximately two 
traverses of the same construction is added every 56 hours. 
Yarn-wound squeeze rolls for both back and front are pre- 
ferred by another mill. These are slightly less expensive 
than other rolls and the results are reported to be as good 
or better. 

Methods of application vary somewhat and Mill K uses 
two coats of white lead, two yards of heavy duck and five 
yards of 16-ounce wool cloth. This is with yarn numbers 
from 4.50s to 16s; warp ends, 2,450 to 5,570; front roll, 
700 pounds; back roll, 450 pounds. Mill O uses the fol- 
lowing procedure: be sure the rolls are clean and smooth; 
apply a coat of white lead and allow to dry for 24 hours, 
then apply another coat of white lead and allow it to dry 
tor 24 hours also; apply third coat of white lead; cover with 
three rounds of 7.5-ounce jute burlap leaving a 12-inch 
lap, being sure to stick each round with white lead and 
allow to dry for 24 hours; apply two rounds of 9.55-ounce 
cover cloth being sure to stick each round with white lead 
leaving 12-inch lap; when the roll is placed in the slasher, 
five yards of 14-ounce wool blanket is applied and stuck 
down with the size in the size box. 

QUESTION: What is your experience with hot air drying 
type slashers? We would like to have this in detail cover- 
ing comparative consumption, slasher efficiency, effect on 
yarn quality and tu eaving, and weaving efficiency. Please 
describe the machine you are using, giving yarn numbers, 
number of ends per Set, yards per mintte dried, and full 
inform: [70n On production and maintenance cost compared 
with conventional slashing. 

Mill A has one Uxbridge hot air slasher which has been 
in Operation for several months. The yarn is separated to 
either a 50 per cent or 25 per cent split before entering the 
drying chamber causing it to get approximately 60 per cent 
of its drying with a vertical separation before it reaches the 
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first contact roll. From the first contact roll, the yarn passes 
in a flat sheet over three more contact rolls before it reaches 
the head of the slasher. There are five high-pressure steam 
heating units which furnish the hot air and two sets of fans 
force the hot air through ducts to the yarn drying point. 
The speed of the Uxbridge slasher is approximately 60 per 
that of the 


slasher but the steam cost is around 28 cents higher than 


cent more than conventional three-cylinde: 
on the latter. However, since the Uxbridge slasher operates 
at a slightly cheaper cost per pound basis, Mill A estimates 
that the cost pel pound for yarn produced iS the Same 
Single end breaking strength, elongation and stretch are 
practically the same for comparative purposes but the Ux 
bridge slasher puts more size on the yarn. The loom stops 
are about seven per cent less. The slasher is run on 4,788 
ends of 16s made up of 12 section beams of 399 ends each. 

A four-section air drying type Saco-Lowell slasher with 
a Minneapolis-Honeywell size temperature control is being 
used by Mill Q; 1/15s to 2 
ends ranging from 2,000 to 6,000 and the drying speed is 


LOS worsted counts are run with 


up to 40 yards per minute. No information 1s avatiable as 
to comparative cost. 

QUESTION De you have automatic steam control on your 
slasher cylinders? If so: (a) Do you have separate controls 
lor each cylinder? (b) Give t mperature or pounds of steam 
VOM? be yee nd 
and slasher ‘peed: j Does fe? d 
trol yarn sticking to cylinder? (d) Do you get a better run 


you run on each cylinder. What is 


Ser con- 


ning warp im the weave room? 
Mill B, which has the Brown steam control system 
answered as follows: (a) No. (b) We maintain ten 


pounds to the cylinder for 10s yarn, 2,574 ends at 45 yards 
per minute (c) We have evidence of yarn sticking to cylin- 
ders. (d) Yes. 
control with each slasher, Mill I reported these answers. 
{ b ) We 


use eight pounds of steam on 21s and 25s with 3.000 ends 


Using automatic steam control with one 
(a) All cylinders have the same steam pressure 


of each and running 70 yards per minute. Only two pounds 
are used on 30s with the same number of ends and same 
speed. (c) Yes. (d) Yes, due to more uniform moisture 
in the warps. Mull T has one automatic control for all three 
cylinders and uses nine pounds of steam pressure on each 
cylinder. It ts said to result in a better warp and yarn does 
not stick to the cylinder. 

QUESTION: (4) Do you consider it advisable to reduce 
the steam on the cylinders when it is necessary to run the 
‘lasher at slou (peed for several minutes? (b) What is 
your steam cost per pound of yarn dried at the slasher? 


(c}) Al 


ihe same temperature on all cylinders, or vary the tempera- 


start of a set on Slashers. is it better to start with 


ture from cylinder to cylinder? If you do vary, what is your 
Prog edure? 

A lever connected to a reducing valve reduces the pres- 
sure to about one pound when the starting lever is pushed 
to slow or stop at Mill E. Mill F thinks it advisable to 
reduce the steam pressure when running at a siow speed 
and the cost per pound of yarn dried is approximately 
5.00226. The same temperature is used on all cylinders. 
lf the slasher is to be stopped or run at a slow speed for 
Over ten minutes, Mill M reduces the steam on the cylin- 
ders. Mill R varies the temperature from cylinder to cylin- 
der if there is a separate control for each. Many of the mills 
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Mill H 
ported its cost as $.001126 per pound of yarn dried; Mill 
$.001: and Mill T, $.0015. 


reporting had no data available on steam cost 


QueEsTION: What is the best method of leasing or split 
j j he hind the slasher al the front at the 


asper; And (3) al the tying-in Miacpine behind the loom 


fing? 


(a) Pin leases or (6) Wet splitting of yarn (in front of siz 
box j. 

Mill A splits the yarn in front of the slasher in the con 
ventional manner by inserting a split rod between the yarn 
for every separation made by the lease string applied at each 


bac 


split behind the slashers but on heavy sley sets they run halt 


section beam at the It does not lease or have a wet 
the yarn through one size box and the other half through 
another size box. The yarn then comes together at a con 
tact roll before it hits the first cylinder. All the splitting 1s 
done at the front in Mill D and also in Mill E, the latter 
having a conventional lease on the front and at the tying-in 
machine. A brass roll behind the slasher is found to -be 
the most satisfactory at Mill M. An aluminum alloy roll 
is used at the front. For leasing at the tying-in machine, a 
lease is taken back of the drop wires from the harness. This 
lease 1s carried across the carriage of the tying-tm machine 
Mill T uses the following leases: a pin lease at the warper; 
a single lease before the yarn enters the size box; wet split 
the yarn in front of the size box: lease each beam at front 
of the slasher: use drop wires on selvages at front of the 
slasher; and use double lease rods on tying-in machine. 
QuUESTION: How do you control slasher run-outs, back 
and front, on all-dry sets and also on those which have wet 
beams as well as dry beams? What per cent difference be- 
iieen beans do you consider standards? State per cenl 
waste back and front (from weight of gray yarn but up). 
How do you control waste from dry sets; from wet sets? 
One mill controls slasher run-outs by co-operation with 
the warper room in keeping the section beam yardage as 
close as possible. The average for soft waste is about one- 
third pound per section beam and hard waste averages 


lurner Is New 1.0.6.6. Chairman 


The Fall meeting of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia was held Oct. 8 in the Harrison 
Hightower Building of the A. French School of Tex- 
tiles, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, and 
featured discussion of slashing and weaving methods 
employed by the member mills. 

Elected to serve as general chairman of this group 
for the coming year was John Turner of Bibb Mtg. 
Co., Macon. J. C. Edwards, Jr., of Exposition Cotton 
Mills Co. served in this capacity for the past year. Mr. 
Turner, who had been vice-chairman of the group, 
was succeeded by H. M. Jackson of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, and R. W. Philip of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, will serve as secretary-treasurer fol- 
low ing his re-election. 

Serving on the executive committee will be James 
Byers of Trion. Mfg. Co., Turner Scott of Martha 
Mills, Thomaston, and Ted 


Hampton of Callaway 
Mills. 
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about one-half pound. Another mill weighs front and 
back waste separately and charts these percentages. These 
charts are posted for the tenders to see and then graphed 
so that the supervisors may keep a close check. This year's 
average soft waste was 0.18 per cent and sized waste was 
0.66 per cent. Mill E employs careful instruction and su- 
pervision of warper hands in setting of the warper clocks; 
0.1 per cent variation in beam length is considered good 
and the back waste averages 0.22 per cent with the front 
waste averaging 0.12 per cent. Some of the most important 
things upon which waste control is dependent, according to 
one mill, are: operator giving close attention to keeping 
sections aligned properly and turning freely; keeping proper 
tension; keeping size mixed properly; keeping rolls proper- 
ly covered; and using periodic stretch tests and controls. 

QuEsTION: Do you prefer a positively-driven creel, and 
what should be the differential in yarn speed between the 
section beams and loom beams? 

A positively-driven creel and one per cent difference is 
used by Mill B while Mill E does not prefer this type creel. 
Mill Q believes that if a positively-driven creel is used, that 
the differential in yarn speed should be two per cent. Mill 
T finds a friction type creel more practical and maintains 
a friction from 0.75 per cent to one per cent. 

(Note: A condensation to the answers of Georgia mill 
men to the questionnaire on weaving topics will be pub- 
lished in the November issue of this magazine.) 


Bur-Mil Makes Donation To Textile School 


Burlington Mills Corp. of Greensboro, N. C., recently 
donated a C-4 60-inch loom to the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Textile School at Belmont. A jacquard head will be 
installed over this loom, enabling the school to broaden the 
training given in its weaving and designing department. 
Heretofore, training has been limited to fabrics woven on 
the cam and dobby looms, but with the addition of a jac- 
quard loom training will be given in the decorative fabric 
field on such fabrics as draperies, upholsteries, etc. In addi- 
tion to the C-4 loom, Burlington Mills Corp. also has re- 
cently given the school three combed yarn warps for its 
Draper looms. The North Carolina Vocational Textile 
School is a state institution operated under the Department 
of Public Instruction, on a state budget, and its funds are 
limited. Therefore, such gifts as the above are doubly appre- 
ciated by school officials. 


Dr. Tinsley Addresses Newcomen Society 


At the “1949 Massachusetts Luncheon” of the Newcomen 
Society of England, recently held in Worcester, Mass., the 
Newcomen address was delivered by Dr. John F. Tinsley, 
president of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. In this 
address, Dr. Tinsley opened up a storehouse of interesting 
information on the history of the textile industry. Begin- 
ning with the contributions of the great Englishman, New- 
comen, to the development of the application of steam 
power, Dr. Tinsley traced power loom development from 
its inception in 1661, through the invention of the beam 
warper and dressing sizing machine in 1803, through the 


replacement of the cam mechanism for warp control by 
Crompton’s patent of the pattern chain in 1837, then on 
through the historical controversy of Crompton’s closed shed 
versus Knowles’ open shed which was resolved in 1885 
when a large Rhode Island mill ordered 200 worsted looms 
of the open-shed type. 

Speaking of the “treasury of experience’ necessary to the 
design and manufacture of efhcient looms, Dr. Tinsley re- 
lated that the storage vaults of the loom works now con- 
tain some 500,000 wood and metal patterns, over 200,000 
engineering drawings, and nearly 27,000 jigs and fixtures. 
Since 1837, he said, the loom works has had the benefit of 
the work of more than 300 inventors, almost all of them 
employees of the firm. In summary, Dr. Tinsley stated: “It 
is only fair to say that there are today present, in plentiful 
measure, all of the agencies for providing an incentive to 
the textile manufacturer to do even more than in the past to 
make his contribution of better machinery to the field in 
which he operates.” 


Automatic Pile Looms Available For Europe 


Europe's textile industry will be given a lift, and thus 
help Europe’s economic and industrial fecovery, through the 
use of double shuttle automatic looms which will be released 
to the Western European nations by Collins & Aikman 
Corp., which owns patents on these looms. A. R. Jube, 
president of Collins & Aikman, announced that patent rights 
to these looms, which are exclusive with his corporation, are 
being offered to several European textile manufacturers who 
have shown great interest in securing this efficient equip- 
ment. 

The importance of these looms to European industrial 
and economic welfare comes from the fact that production 
can be doubled, since these automatic looms permit one 
weaver to operate twice as many looms, and with today’s 
shortage of skilled manpower in Europe, this will be of 
material help in increasing their production. The automatic 
double shuttle loom was developed by Collins & Aikman 
just before the war. The increased capacity of this loom in 
weaving pile fabric was important in the high production 
rate of wartime materials in the company’s mills and since 
the war in supplying the upholstery demand for Ca-Vel in 
furniture, and Candalon for automotive upholstery, and the 
company's Leewood fabrics for suitings. The looms are in 
use in all of the company’s weaving plants in this country. 
This is the first time that they have been made available to 
any one else. 


Pneumatic Loom For Woolen Cloth Shown 


J. Heaton, managing director of Electro-Pneumatic 
Looms, Ltd., Bradford, England, has invented an electro- 
pneumatic loom for the woolen industry using compressed 
air for the shuttle operation. The invention will be in- 
spected shortly by a British Government official, as it is 
believed it will increase British wool textile production. 
The system can operate batteries of looms from a central 
plant, or individual compressors can be fitted up to single 
looms. The system is applicable to existing looms and the 
inventor claims reduced running cost and a 20 per cent 
production increase. The new device already is functioning 
under factory conditions. 
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Actual photograph of 
shuttle block split 
aport to show LOCK. 
ING TIP SLEEVE in 


position. 


Loose shuttle tips, the cause of checks and cracks, 
warp breakage and a threat to the safety of the 
weaver, are things of the past. This new and exclu- 
sive Watson-Williams feature, the LOCKING TIP 
SLEEVE, anchors tips forever, and insures against 
loss of production time, idle looms, and costly 
drawing-ins. Study this Watson-Williams improve- 
ment carefully. Request LOCKING TIP SLEEVES on 
our next order. 


Straight knurling %” long on tip shank. 

@ Knurled shank of tip cuts itself into sleeve inner 
section. 

©) Relief in shuttle block .030” larger than sleeve 
eliminates strain from sleeve expansion. 

Q@Hole .201” drilled into shuttle block end, with 
air vent, permits tight fit for tip shank. 

@ Bevel of 30° on end of inner sleeve, turned 
toward center, hugs tip shank and forces wood 
between inner and outer sleeve. Outward bevel 
of 30° forces outer sleeve end to expand bell 
shape and further compress wood, when driven 
into the solid block. 

Wood compressed. 
Grain forced toward center. 


Because sleeve is forced into wood, pressure on 
tip shank increases while shuttle is in service. 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


~~ SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Watson and Desmond, 
Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C., John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. Daboll, 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. WESTERN REPRE- 
SENTATIVE: Arthur J. Bohan, P. O. Box 245, LaPorte, 
indiana. NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: Guy C. Burbank, 
32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
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ELIMINATE TIP TROUBLE 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


SERIES (F BEAMS 


with Tmproved Duside Supports 
aud other construction improvements 


— additional strength. 
— stands stress of yarn better. 
— truest running. 


— withstands rougher handling. 


Expressly designed to run on all new models of high 


speed warpers. 
GK — COTTON 


With Improved Cast- 
iron Inside Supports at 
ends, and three two-ply 
wood supports between. 


GN — NYLON, 
SYNTHETICS 
With five Improved Cast- 


iron Inside Supports as 
shown. 


Also GR RAYON, with Improved Cast-iron 


side Supports at ends, and seven two-ply wood supports 
between. 


We have doubled the number of fastenings securing the 
staves to the supports, with self-tapping screws used at 
Improved Inside Supports. The barrel remains smoother, and 
the beam will withstand rough handling with heavy loads 
and remain true running. 


REQUEST DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


ALLEN 


COMPANY 


General offices — 156 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all Textile Localities 


and all Principal Countries of the World 
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‘“AIRLAY” FEATURE OF PROCTOR MULTIPASS DRYER 


Promotes Rapid, Uniform 


For achieving the ultimate in 
the finished appearance of 
goods that are to be dried 


without tension, many mills 


are finding the Proctor Multi- 
pass ‘‘Airlay’’ Dryer to be 
ideally suited. 


It is from the machine’s basic principle of 
design that it derives the name “‘airlay’’ — 
and it is this principle that accounts for the 


superior results that are being achieved. 


The material to be dried is carried through 
the machine on a conveyor equipped with 
cork-faced supporting girts. This conveyor 
(illustrated by close-up drawing), travels 
upward and downward in a series of U's, 
as can be seen from the side elevation. The 
material is held gently and evenly against 
the girts by the pressure differential be- 
tween adjacent air chambers. The air there- 
by serves the double purpose of drying the 
material and helping to carry it. It assures 


a uniform distribution of air over all of the 


Drying 


material, result- 

ing in extremely AS. 


When material is 
fed into the dryer Lasck 


without wrinkles or creases, it will come out 


in the same manner. 


Since neither the machine nor the principle 
is drastically new—it is well beyond the 
theory stage. It has a proven performance 


Sh record in many textile 
mills who have found it 


to be the answer to rapid, 


uniform, tensionless dry- 


ing for quality fabrics. 


Much Proctor drying equipment and textile machinery is covered in full or in part by patents or patents pending; 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. - 679 TABOR ROAD, PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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The 28th A.A.1.C.C. Convention 


“% NORRIS RABOLD., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Coolee- 
@ « mee, N. C., has been designated president-elect of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
to succeed Henry F. Herrmann of General Dyestuft Corp.., 
New York. The announcement of Mr. Rabold’s designation 
was made during the 28th annual national convention of 
the A.A.T.C.C.. which was held Oct. 13, 14 and 15 at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Nearly 2,000 
textile technicians from throughout the United States were 
on hand for the three-day affair. 

The Rhode Island Section of the A.A.T.C.C. was named 
winner of the intersectional prize contest, with a paper 
entitled ‘Acid Colloids of Resins’ delivered by Alden D. 
Nute of American Cyanamid Co., resin division. Taking 
second place in the intersectional contest was the Northern 
New England Section, with a paper by John H. Skinkle of 
Lowell Textile Institute on Practical Test for Quantita- 
tively Evaluating Dye.” The Piedmont Section placed third, 
with a paper on “Dyeing Mixed Acetate and Vis« ose Fabrics 
with Vat Dyes’’ by Joseph Lindsay, Jr., chemical research 
division, Clemson College. (Note: Abstracts of the inter- 
sectional papers will be carried in a later issue of this maga- 
zine. ) 

In a report on the growth of A.A.T.C.C. corporate mem- 
bership, it was pointed out that there are now more than 
300 members in the corporate classification, while in 1941 
there were only 33 members in this classification. Contribu- 
tions from corporate and sustaining memberships have 
shown steady and consistent growth, amounting to $45,000 
in 1949, Corporate receipts ranged from a low of $25 to 
top contributions of $1,500. Suggested classifications for 
dues are in the brackets of $1,500 to $750, $400 to $200, 
and $100. At the same time, it was explained that funds 
from corporate membership dues are set aside exclusively 
for A.A.T.C.C. research. 

The development of many new textile fibers and the 
transformation of those fibers into new and untried fabrics 
by the textile technologists, it was emphasized, has placed a 
tremendous problem tn the laps of the textile chemists and 
hnishing plant personnel. The radically new, and in many 
cases ‘downright baffling properties of the new fibers,’ are, 
in a very short space of time, not only changing ideas ot 
processing procedures and finishing and dyeirig equipment, 
but are even requiring specialized methods and equipment 
in garment manufacture. And it was concluded that the 
confusion, which was termed “an increasingly growing fac- 
tor in the minds of the ultimate consumer,” requires more 
clearly defined methods of evaluation. 

Toastmaster for the annual banquet Oct. 15 was James 
Dixon, Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co., 
Philadelphia. Presented as honor guests were Dr. Carl Z. 
Draves, General Dyestuff Corp., New York; Dr. Harold 
.W. Stiegler, Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, and director 
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of A.A.T.C.C. research; Dr. Harold C. Chapin, Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute and A.A.T.C.C. secretary; William R. Moor- 
house, National Aniline Co., Boston, and A.A.T.C.C. treas- 
urer; Ernest E. Rettberg, Jr., vice chairman of the conven- 
tion and assistant treasurer of Scholler Bros., Inc., Philadel- 
phia; C. Norris Rabold, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Coolee- 
mee, N. C., president-elect of the A.A.T.C.C.; Morris Sayre, 
president of Corn Products Refining Co., New York, and 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
who gave the main address; Walter F. Fancourt, III, gen- 
eral manager of W. F. Fancourt Co., Philadelphia, and 
general convention chairman; P. J. Wood, Royce Chemical 
Co., Carlton Hill, N. J.; J. Robert Bonnar, General Dyestuff 
Corp., New York, and chairman of the A.A.T.C.C. research 
committee; Patrick ]. Kennedy, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., New York; Thomas R. Smith, manager of Wis- 
cassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C.; Kenneth H. Barnard. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York; Charles A. Seibert, 
Du Pont technical laboratory, Deepwater, N. 
cipient this year of the Louis A. Olney award. 


]., and re- 


The intersectional contest winners were announced by 

Mr. Patrick, after which Mr. Herrmann gave a brief talk. 
Mr. Sayre said in his address that the welfare state is simply 
the imprisonment of a whole nation, and that “Our people 
will have to be as naive as Little Red Riding Hood if they 
fall for that sort of freedom being peddled by leftists. 
The A.A.T.C.C. presented its Louis A. 
Olney award, named for the A.A.T. 
C.C. founder, for outstanding achieve- 
ment in textile chemistry to Charles A. 
Seibert of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Deepwater, N. J., and a resi- 
dent of Salem, N. J. The presentation, 
highest award the organization can be- 
stow, was made during the convention. 
Tribute was paid to Mr. Seibert, both as ‘‘a man and a 
scientist,”’ by George H. Schuler, director of the Du Pont 
technical laboratory, and Dr. Pauline Berry Mack, director 
of the Ellen H. Richards Institute, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Seibert has been associated with the textile chemical 
industry for the past 50 years. Born in New York City in 
1884, he completed public school education in 1899 and 
that same year was employed in the laboratory of the Oakes 
Mfg. Co. in Long Island City, N. Y. Here he was intro- 
duced to the manufacture and ‘practical use of natural dyes 
and tannins. After filling several other posts, the award- 
winner, between 1910 and 1914 collaborated in the first 
use of cold dyeing Algol colors to dye U. S. Army cotton 
uniform cloth on the jig in khaki and olive drab shades. 
This material replaced the mineral dyed uniform cloth for 
several years. 


Other scientific achievements for which Mr. Seibert is 
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known include his applying vat dyes for the first time on a 
practical scale to both raw and ‘boiled off” silk. He also 
was the first to dye silk with selected sulfur dyes, using 
caustic soda and hydrosulfite to dissolve them. Vat and 
sulfur dyes, using caustic soda and hydrosulfite to dissolve 
them. Vat and sulfur dye colored silks were then used as 
“effect threads” in men’s wear woolens. Mr. Seibert also 
collaborated in developing the one-bath method for resisting 
woolen thread with tannic acid so that it could be woven 
into men’s wear woolens to withstand subsequent scouring, 
fulling and cross-dyeing with acid or top-chromed dyes and 
serve as colored effect threads. 

Chairman of the Philadelphia Section, A.A.T.C.C., dur- 
ing 1930-31, Mr. Seibert was for three years a national 
vice-president of the association. He has served on numer- 
ous technical research committees of the association. The 
Olney award winner also has been chairman of five research 
subcommittees on test methods for colorfastness to chlorine, 
to atmospheric fading, to dry cleaning, to light and to 
washing, and is generally accepted as an outstanding prac- 
titioner in these fields. He also is chairman of several task 
groups of the American Society for Testing Materials. 

Asserting that the country is “gradually coming out of 
the ether administered by political quacks,” Mr. Sayre said 
that the promised freedom from want and wear are easy to 
find—in a jail. “In a jail,’ Mr. Sayre told the dinner meet- 
ing closing the association's annual convention, “you are 
housed, clothed and fed. You are protected from your 
enemies and even your friends can't bother you. But you 
can't go anywhere or get anywhere. Moreover, a promise of 
freedom from fear is a denial of man’s right to dare, to 
venture, to win or lose. For how can one dare and venture 
without hope of gain or fear of loss?” 

Mr. Sayre insisted that government cannot guarantee to 
end all poverty and to fulfill all needs and desires. But, he 
declared, it can pretend that the fulfillment of such a prom- 
ise requires it be given unlimited authority over a nation’s 
life. “Once that objective is achieved,’ he warned, “‘gov- 
ernment will only have freed everyone from the hope or 
expectation of ever fulfilling their needs and desires. They 
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Discussing matters relating to the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists during the 28th national convention at Atlantic City 
are, left to right: Menry F. Herrmann, General Dyestuff Corp., New York 
City, national president of the A.A.T.C.C.; C. Nerris Rabold, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C., president-elect of the A.A.T.C.C.; Walter 
F. Fancourt, III, W. F. Fanecourt Co., Philadelphia, general chairman of 


the convention; Ernest E. Rettherg, Jr., Scholler Bros., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, convention vice-chairman. 


will have done this by the simple and easy process of mak- 
ing everyone uniformly and permanently poor.” 

American business, the N.A.M. board chairman asserted, 
requires positive freedom, within the limitations imposed 
upon every citizen in.a free society, to manage its own 
affairs, to earn and retain enough of its profits to expand. 
improve and experiment, and to pioneer new processes and 
products. 

There are some “economic saboteurs’ who argue that 
further growth of industry specifically must be prevented 
for the good of the nation, Mr. Sayre said, and commented: 
The kindest thing to be said about these particular charac- 
ters is that they are not quite bright. They either do not 
know, or have decided to forget, that the sole reason we 
have so productive a nation, so prosperous a people, so high 
a standard of living, is because individual Americans have 
always had freedom to do and to dare. Under the whiplash 
of government men will produce only what they have to, 
and under socialism only what the bureaucrats think we 
ought to have. But spurred by the competitive struggle for 
profits—the wind of fair rewards—men will produce as 
well and as much as they are able.” 

Mr. Sayre called the American consumers’ freedom of 
choice a key factor in economic freedom. “Consumers are 
the great electorate of our economic life,” he said. ‘‘Con- 
sumers decide what shall be produced because they decide 
what shall be purchased; they fix the prices because they 
decide what shall be paid for goods and services; they decree 
success or failure for styles, brands, designs, and models. 
They decide what industries shall stand or fall—which 
ones shall be large or small. They have the power to make 
companies big simply by repeatedly voting to use their 
products. 

“American consumers, because of their tremendous eco- 
nomic power, can ‘get results that government can talk about 
and plan but can mever achieve. Any curtailment of free 
competitive enterprise by government or by private monop- 
oly is an attack on every consumer's freedom of choice.” 
Too often, Mr. Sayre insisted, we have ‘swallowed the pill 
of expediency and paid the price of a long-term headache,” 
and reached a short-term gain and the cost of a greater loss. 
“In short,” he concluded, ‘we have not accepted and dis- 
charged the responsibilities of freedom which we inherited 
—the freedom which we want to pass on to our children. 
There is not much time left. The foes of freedom are well 
past the 50-yard line—deep in our territory—and they still 
have the ball. We have got to act and to play as a team of 
free Americans—a team that will tackle each and every 
threat to freedom—a team that will defend America against 
the triple threat of Socialism-Communism-Fascism.”’ 

Announcement was made of the executive committee for 
the 29th annual convention of the A.A.T.C.C.. which will 
be sponsored by the Rhode Island Section and will be held 
Sept. 28, 29 and 30, 1950, at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. The members of the executive committee for 
next year’s convention are: general chairman, George H. 
Wood, Appenaug (R.-1.) Co.; assistant general chairman, 
Raymond Jacoby, Ciba Co., Inc., Providence; dining and 
banquet, Wilfred A. Lord, General Dyestuff Corp., Provi- 
dence, and Francis H. Casey, Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 
Providence; entertainment, E. Kenneth Bush, American 
Aniline Products, Inc., Providence; finance, Robert R. Far- 
well, Du Pont, Providence; printing, Frank L. McCool, 
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STANDARD FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 
for CLOTH INSPECTING MACHINES 


Constant and uniform daylight for your Cloth inspection 
is provided, 24 hours a day, when you use our New Standard 
Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures. 


Efficiency is greatly increased and eye fatigue is eliminated, 
as there is no glare or eye strain. There is an even distribution 
of light, controlled by 9 tubes, and perfectly defused by inde- 
structible, white opal Plexiglas. You can have as little or as 
much light as the particular fabric requires. 


The New Standard Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures are made 
entirely of heavy-gauge sheet steel and finished in baked porce- 
lain enamel — white inside and gray exterior. Equipped with 
9—24” Fluorescent Tubes, 20 watts, type T-12, 4500° white. 


Standard Fluorescent Lighting 
Fixture connected to our Cloth 
Inspecting, Measuring and 
Winding Machine. 


Insert shows our V Belt Variable 
Speed Drive, manually controlled, 
which permits variation in yardage 
speeds from 11 yards per minute 
to 57 yards per minute. 


AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


4 Toggle switches, alternate control, AC current 110 volts, 60 
cycles, single phase. 

A 13 light cord and plug is furnished with each fixture. 
Two brackets, at the top of fixture are provided to be used 
with chain or other mounting to attach to ceiling or Inspecting 
Machine. 

All wires are centralized in the back of panel and the 
Plexiglas can be removed from the front side of the Fixture 
enabling the replacement of tubes. 

Overall cabinet dimensions, 57” x 32” x 6”. This size cabinet 
will handle goods up to and including 54”. Larger size fixtures 
can be manufactured upon reavest. Net weight, 88 lbs. — 
Shipping weight, 150 Ibs. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY 


6708 EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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1064-1080 MAIN STREET 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., Providence: ladies, Robert P. 
Wood, Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co., 
Providence; exhibits, Raymond A. Pingree, Warwick Chem 
ical Co., West Warwick, R. L.: publicity, Dr. W. George 
Parks, Kingston, R. I.; reservations, Herbert S. Travis, Rohm 
& Haas Co., Providence; registration and reception, Thor- 
walk Larson, Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Providence: 
technical program, Alden D. Nute, American Cyanamid 
Co., Providence; transportation, Herman C. Allen, Sayles 
Finishing Plants, Saylesville, R. I. 


Exhibits 


Listed below, in alphabetical order, are descriptions of a 
majority of the more than 50 exhibits of textile chemical 
manufacturers, machinery houses and allied lines which were 
situated on the lounge floor of Haddon Hall. 

The exhibit of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was designed with the view of illustrating to members the 
various experiments in progress and how the A.A.T.C.C. research 
committee co-operates with industry on fastness tests. Apparatus 
included in the exhibit consisted of a fadometer, launderometer. 
detergency comparator, the new plate tester for perspiration and 
other devices. 

Alco Oil & Chemical Co., Philadelphia, exhibited a combination 
of textile fabrics produced by various manufacturers of velours. 
plushes and automotive fabrics that are being rubber coated for the 
furniture and automotive industries. Sponge rubber in sheet form 
produced by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., which is represented by 
Alco, was also displayed at the Alco exhibit. 

Products for the wet processing and finishing of knitted and 
woven textiles featured the exhibit of Amalgamated Chemical 
Corp., Philadelphia. Included were the alkamines and nionines. 
surface active agents for wetting out, penetrating and dyeing and 
scouring of all textile fibers. 

American Aniline Products, Inc., displayed napthol dyeings using 
the firm’s Stabilion auxiliary; also a range of fast colors (napthols 
and vats) on cotton hosiery and anklets. 

A display of certain products obtained through the procurement 
divisions featured the exhibit of the Armed Forces. Included in 
this category was “synthetic fur,” a knitted fabric shown by the 
Navy, which is said to possess all the properties of natural timber 
wolf and wolverine. 

Instruments for determining light fastness and fastness to wash- 
ing, the Fade-Ometer and Launder-Ometer, were displayed by Atlas 
Electrical Devices Co., Inc., Chicago, who also exhibited tested 
specimens illustrating the effect of the various factors of fading 
such as light intensity, temperature and humidity. 

The Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., exhibit featured a display of 
upholstery fabrics dyed in matched Kleersheen colors along with 
photographs showing construction of pile fabrics and characteristics 
of fibers used in pile fabric. 

Research and application equipment simulating actual mill opera- 
tions featured the exhibit of Calco Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Included was an impressionistic 
reproduction of a spectrophotometer for color measurement and con- 
trol, an actual model of a dyeometer and two laboratory padders in 
action. 

Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., demonstrated its threshold treatment 
of water to inhibit the pick-up of iron through corrosion of the 
water system. The exhibit tells how treatment of textile mill supply 
waters with two to hve ppm of Calgon will inhibit corrosion of the 
pipe lines or prevent iron present in well waters from causing 
trouble in processing. 

John Campbell & Co., Inc., dyestuff manufacturer, used its booth 
as a reception center with A. W. Edwards, A. R. Lindquist and A. 
E. Raimo as hosts. 

Advances in the art of textile dyeing and printing—some still in 
the laboratory—were shown by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc., at the company’s regular exhibition area at 1123 Boardwalk. 
The Du Pont booth on the convention exhibition floor was used as 
a lounge for the convenience of convention-goers. 

Oasis electric water colors were featured in the exhibit of Ebco 
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Mtg. Co. of Columbus, Ohio. The General Dyestuff Corp. booth 
highlighted various processes for fast-color work ' 

A recording spectrophotometer and a beta-ray thickness gage wer: 
displayed and operated in General Electric's exhibit. A new auto- 
matic tristimulus integrator was shown with the spectrophotometer 
Colors of sample materials submitted by visitors were analyzed and 
permanently recorded on a graph by the spectrophotometer. Also 
displayed were three variable-speed drives. 

The exhibit of Hart moisture meters featured the firm's mvoistur 
content indicators which were demonstrated by W. E. Bonnett and 
R. S. Hart. 

Surface active agents, both detergents and wetting agents under 
the brand names Cerfak and Surfax, were demonstrated by E. F 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. Also shown were fabrics treated 
with Resonet, a thermoplastic resin-type finish 

Visitors to the booth of Instrument Development Laboratories, 
Inc., Needham Heights, Mass., were permitted to operate the firm's 
color eye, a precision color and measuring and matching instrument. 

Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute in its booth presented the 
school’s educational program, emphasizing its expansion program 
Philadelphia Textile Institute also featured its new building as 
part of its exhibit and displayed fabrics typifying work accom 
plished by its students. New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute 
exhibited products prepared by its students, including dyes and 
dyed fabrics 

Visitors to the Macbeth Corp. booth were shown a color densito 
meter with reflector attachments, a portable pH meter, and the Mac- 
beth T pH meter which gives pH and titration readings. Miller 
Motor Co., Chicago, demonstrated air and hydraulic cylinders. in- 
cluding demonstration of an air cylinder operating under water 

The Monsanto Chemical Co. exhibit spotlighted fabrics sized 
with the company’s synthetic size “Stymer,”’ along with a range of 
cottons and blends finished with “Resloom 

The wide variety of uses of National dyes in industrial fields was 
demonstrated by the National Aniline Division of Allied Chemica! 
& Dye Corp, New York. National Milling & Chemical Co., Phila 
delphia, displayed industrial soaps and detergents manufactured 
from products other than soaps. 

A series of Kodachrome slides concerned with research in color 
tastness, durability, detergency and consumer wear tests featured 
the exhibit of the Ellen H. Richards Institute of Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, ‘Pa. 

Rhonite-1, developed to impart stabilization to cellulosic fabrics, 
was introduced to the trade by Rohm & Haas Co. at its booth. The 
new item is used for stabilization and crush resistance of rayons 
and rayon blends as well as cotton and is applied in the same man- 
ner as urea formaldehyde and melamine formaldehyde resins. 

Fabrics and garments dyed by the company’s Cuprofix method 
teatured the display of Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc.. New York. 
According to the firm, application of the Cuprofix method results in 
excellent fastness against washing, perspiration, hot and cold water, 
hot-wet pressing and light. 

Scholler Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, featured the Schollerize process 
for resisting wool shrinkage. Also displayed by Scholler Bros. were 
samples of hosiery, knit goods, piece goods and yarns treated by 
various products produced by the firm 

Stainless steel finishing machinery highlighted the Smith, Drum 
& Co. exhibit. A skein dyeing machine and a cone dyeing unit were 
displayed. Swift & Co. featured a display of the new Solexol de- 
colorizing unit for processing oils, which is in operation at its 
technical products plant at Hammond, Ind. ~ 

Some of the products manufactured by Textile Bag & Specialties 
Co., Chester, Pa., including dyeing bags made from cotton muslin. 
Orlon and Fiber V, featured that firm’s exhibit. Also shown were 
heavy-duty canvas shipping bags, cotton wrappers for nylon hosiery 
and mesh dyeing bags. 

Arthur H. Thomas Co., Philadelphia, featured at its exhibit 
Beckman spectrophotometers, Beckman pH meters, stormer viscosi- 
meters, stainless steel beakers and dye pots. A combination stainless 
steel dyeing machine which will dye all types of five-eighths, 15ths 
and 1 ths perforated tubes, was exhibited by Venango Engineering 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Different types of aluminum cloth rolls with the same rough, 
sand-blasted finish, were shown by Wiltex. Inc.. Cleveland. Ohio. 
Also displayed were cutaway sections of the rolls and one revolving 
roll. 

Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J., displayed a wide range of 
products in its booth, including Apasol W1345, a sulfonated ester 
of a high molecular weight alcohol, Parnol for wetting and deter- 
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gency, and L-48 for scouring rayons, acetates, wool and mixed fab- 
rics before dyeing. 

Other firms which had space included Ciba Co., H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., Reliance Electric and Engineering Co., Geigy 
Co., Brabender Corp., Virginia Smelting Co., American Viscos« 
Corp. (textile research department), Fashion Institute of Technol 
ogy and Institute of Textile Technology. 


Two Southern A.A.T.C.C. Units Meet 


Fall activities of two Southern units of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists are reported 
below: 

Southeastern Section: Met Oct. 1 at the Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta, in conjunction with the school’s 
student chapter of the A. A. T. C. C. Among the prineipa! 
speakers were Dr. George L. Royer of the Calco Chemica! 
Division, American Cyanamid Co., who discussed the 1m- 
portance of choosing dyes that penetrate at a uniform rate 
in order to obtain best results in the dyeing and printing of 
cotton and rayon; and C. Norris Rabold, vice-president of 
the national organization, who spoke on ‘The Student Pro- 
gram of the A. A. T. C. C. Prof. C. A. Jones of the A. 
French Textile School at Georgia Tech, was presented a 
resolution, recently adopted by the national council, honor- 
ing him for distinguished service to the A. A. T. C. C. 

Piedmont Section: Will hold its Fall meeting Nov. 5 in 
Charlotte, N. C., at the Hotel Charlotte. An afternoon 
technical session starting at 3 o'clock will be followed by 
a banquet at 7 p.m. Featured speaker at the technical ses- 
sion will be Warren Beaumont of Arnold, Hoffman Co., 
who will speak on “The Fixation of Direct Dyestuffs.” Dr. 
George D. Heaton, pastor of Myers Park Baptist Church of 
Charlotte, will address the banquet session on “New Factors 
in Labor Relations.” 


New Method For Wool Shrinkage Control 


Development of a new process which makes it possible 
to apply Lanaset resin to wool at a low temperature was 
announced by the textile resin department of American 
Cyanamid Co. recently. A melamine resin, Lanaset has 
been used on a wide range of wool fabrics to control 
shrinkage. According to numerous mill trials that have 
been run, the new process is applicable to an even wider 
range of fabrics with even more exact control. At the same 
time substantially less resin is needed to do the job, it is 
claimed. 

One of the most important factors in the new process is 
that it is said to require no special high temperature equip- 
ment of any kind. All successful previous resin applica- 
tions on wool called for a cure box to obtain the heat which 
was formerly essential for curing resin on the fabric. In 
the new process the ordinary drying equipment is entirely 
adequate. Thoroughly tested during the past year on a wide 
range of fabrics by runs at woolen mills, it has been dem- 
onstrated that the tensile strength of the fabric is not ad- 
versely affected. The amount of resin required for shrink- 
age control with the new process is reduced by 30 to 50 
per cent, the firm states. A big advantage of the new 
process is that it does not dull even the most delicate shades 
such as baby pink and blue, and the wash fastness of all 
colors is improved. Clear white can also be obtained. 

Hand of the various fabric types is beautifully main- 
tained, according to Cyanamid, and excellent results have 
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been shown in plant runs on such diverse materials as 
blankets, flannels, gabardines, and worsteds. A pretreat- 
ment of the wool before dyeing and resin application has 
been found to be desirable in about 85 per cent of the cases. 
Practical runs show that the normal equipment of mills, 
operated at normal speeds, is entirely satisfactory for appli- 
cation of Lanaset finish through the new process. This 
means that the wool fabric, after it has been passed through 
the Lanaset resin bath, can simply be run through the dryer 
at normal speed. Other melamine resins of the company 
are being widely used in the molding and laminating indus- 
try, for surface coating, in the tanning of leather, and for 
the production of wet strength papers. 


Large Fire-Resistant Cloth Market Seen 


Speaking at a symposium on the flame retarding of textiles 
at the 116th meeting of the American Chemical Society 
recently at Atlantic City, N. J., two leading authorities 
on the subject agreed that a large potential market for fire- 
resistant fabrics exists today. Both agreed, also, that the 
treatment would have to be effective and inexpensive, to a 
greater degree than types now on the market, both durable 
and non-durable for maximum use. 

On the basis of a survey he made, Dr. Kenneth H. Bar- 
nard of the textile resin department, American Cyanamid 
Co., declared that an annual figure of about 100,000,000 
pounds of fabrics, mostly cotton and rayon, await treatment 
by such a process. “‘Naturally, if costs were higher, and 
they are bound to be with any chemical finish, the market 
will be much smaller,’’ Dr, Barnard stated, advancing the 
guess that a ten-cent cost per pound of treated cotton prob- 
ably would reduce the 100-million-pound figure to one- 
tenth, or ten million pounds. Even with this drastic reduc- 
tion, he concluded, ‘there is a huge demand for fire-retard- 
ant cottons and rayons.”’ 

According to George S. Buck, Jr., of the National Cotton 
Council, statutory requirements already have created a large 
market for flame-resistant finishes. ‘“The exploitation of this 
market with durable type finishes depends only on an im- 
provement in salesmanship and merchandising methods,”’ he 
declared. “The trend in regulations which deal with the 
combustible-type of burning wherein the textile can burn 
and carry a flame over a distance to ignite other materials, is 
expected to increase the size of this market from year to 
year. The market for flame-resistant finishes on flammable 
type fabrics (in which the rate of burning is the primary 
factor contributing to hazard such as clothing) is not ex- 
pected to be large, however, unless something very new 
and radical in the way of a flame-proofing agent is devel- 
oped, in which cost is negligible and in which fabric prop- 
erties remain substantially unchanged.” 


Exposition Of Chemical Industries Slated 


A wealth of new processing equipment to be disclosed 
at the 22nd Exposition of Chemical Industries in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Nov. 28 to Dec. 3, reveals a 
further shortening of the time-gap between the invention 
and the introduction of new products of chemical research. 
So closely is research progress followed by the mechanical 
arts that the means for production is now ready for installa- 
tion almost as soon as the commercial method of manufac- 
ture has emerged from the test tube. 
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Simple, compact and efficient describes the static- 
free COLONEL oil-less comb box in far less than 
two minutes, but its most impressive story is in 
performance where countless hours of smooth 
trouble-free operation has run into days, weeks 
and months of continuous service that has estab- 
lished the dependability. of the COLONEL. Its 
adaptability to all type 
cards makes the COLONEL 
popular among cotton, wool 
and rayon processers alike. 


Write, wire or 
call us today 
about your comb 
box problems. 
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Two minutes to get 
the “COLONELS” story 


‘ can mean hours saved 
in your card room... 


Machine Manufacturing Corp. 
Roswell, Georgia 


Harry Haynes. Dox No. 1724, Chatteancoga. Tenn. @ Jack 
Craven. Troy. N.C. Robert B. Rowland Co. Box 1313. 
Greenville. 5. C. e@ OO. T. Daniels. Textile Supply Co. 
Dalles. Texas @ Export Agent. Ben Comer Machinery 
Co.. 308 ivy Street, Atlanta, Georgia Foreign Repre- 
sentative: Mr. M. T. Meadows. M. T. Meadows y Cia. 
Sarmieto 458 Buenes Aires. Argentina. 


Photo of switchboard designed and built by Mr. 
Harry Taylor, Greensboro Plant, for Salem Steel 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; show- 
ing three phase ground detector and voltmeter in 
upper panel. Five circuit breakers are installed for 
immediate use with three spaces for additional 
units having bus bars already provided. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro © Spartanburg @ Greenville 


“ 


DABLE 
WATER SERVICE 


vated tanks have provided a de- 
pendable water supply for mills 
and communities. Cole quality is 
assured by careful, experienced 
designing and watchful super- 
vision from blueprints to finished 
tank. Send us your inquiries for 
tanks from 5,000 to 2,000,000 
gallons—stating capacity, height 
to bottom, and location. Write 
for latest Cole catalog — “Tank 
Talk.” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


® For almost a century Cole ele- | 
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N the August issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN, we told 
the story of the job George Lewis, master mechanic for 
Limestone Mfg. Co. at Gaffney, S. C., was doing in his 
cloth room. That is, we started telling it, because it is not 
by any means to be concluded with that issue. For, in addi- 
tion to relocating his machinery for dual control with labor- 
saving, push-button starter arrangement, he took down the 
old, very old, overhead drive system with its 40 h. p. motor 
and all of the big pulleys and shafting, hangers and belt- 
ing, allowing the ceiling to be entirely free and clear for a 
good fluorescent lighting system. 

The elimination of the big motor and its group drive 
system then called for the area to be individually driven, 
with smaller motors which reduced the over-all connected 
horsepower to 271, h. p. That is, each line of cloth process- 
ing machinery required a one-half h. p. motor for the 
stitcher, one-fifth h. p. motor for the shearer, and one- 
third h. p. motor for the folder, all with V-belt drives; 
and the baling press taking a 714 h. p., gear-head speed- 
reduction type motor, with “up and down” reversing con- 
trol on the motor, used in connection with a reduced-voltage 
starting compensator which permitted the motor to start 
the press with an easy pull instead of snatching the heavy 
chain driving the large sprocket wheel (the driving sprocket 
for the large chain drive is mounted directly on the big 
drive shaft of the motor-reducer). See photograph show- 
ing this converted unit. 

Now, it is in connection with this press and the labor 
involved in its operation that Mr. Lewis started figuring 
ways and means of further reducing labor costs such as he 
effected in the other part of this room, which in this case 
will amount to an additional $3,500 per year, as well as 


This view shows the maze of bracing, shafting, belting, and general con- 
fusion of equipment necessary to held the press drive and rigging in 
place and in operation before the rearrangement and application of the 
motor reducer drive. 
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TACKLES COSTS 


Part Two of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


make the operation of this department a streamlined process 
in the very considerable improvement in its efhiciency. To 
begin with, his improvements eliminated the maze of over- 
head braces, gears, belts, and one of the two big chain 
drives, which allowed more floor space and active use 
(which is something that every mill needs more of), as 
well as allowing another one of his re-arrangements on the 
“front” or ‘feeding side’’ of the press, that is, between the 
scales and the press. 

This particular development or rearrangement includes 
the application and use of an overhead straight-line mono- 
rail with an electric hoist supported by a plain push-type 
trolley running along the monorail track. This hoist 1s 
equipped with a four-part load grab, that is, four long 
hook rods of proper length to reach down to and support 
the platforms or floats which are used in the cloth room 
for stacking the folded bolts of cloth beside the inspection 
tables. These floats are moved from the inspection tables 
to the scales by means of platform trucks. After being 
weighed on its original float, the stack of cloth, still on the 
float, is picked up by the electric hoist and pushed through 
the air, along the monorail, to the press, where float with its 
original load of cloth is placed on the platform or base, 
where it remains through the baling operation until the 
completed bale is rolled out of the press and transported 
to its immediate destination. After this the float goes back 
to the inspection tables where it starts again on its round 


The press, with all of the eld bracing and driving gear removed and 
replaced by the motor reducer mounted on an angle-iron bracket secured 
to the brick wall adjacent to the press. On the lower left may be seen 
the starting compensator which is used in connection with the reversing 
switch which is mounted on the wall at the right of the picture. The 
heavy flywheel used for counter-balancing the weight of the big sprocket 
wheel may be seen at the top of the press, on this side. Also. the mono- 
rail from over the scales may be seen coming from the left and termi- 
nating im the head or top plate of the press. The “up” travel limit 
switeh, which is oversized and of the heavy-duty roller type, may be 
seen at the extreme top of the press. The extreme simplicity of this 


rearrangement is in sharp contrast with the cluttered rigging shown in 
preceding illustration. 
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MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING 


Shewing in more detail the termination of the monorail inte the press 
head or plate, with the electric heist. and ite four chained grabs or 
heeks for supporting the feats in transit from the seales to the press. 
The supporting braces of the monorail are shown. Close observation 
will show that the press head plate has its own short length of monerail 
which travels downward with it as it applies pressure te the eloth in the 
baling operation. 


Another view of the rearrangement of the press drive, with the motor- 
reducer mounted on the wall by means of an angle-iron bracket, and the 
driver or small chain sprecket meunted directly on the motor shaft. 
This arrangement allows the up-and-down travel of the press screw-shaft 
with fall freedem of the chain drive. The up-travel limit switch may be 
seem at the top of the press ram. The switch group for the press motor 
may be seen at the extreme right, and the starting compensator on the 
wall, below the big sprocket on the main press shaft. The “ap-dewn- 
stop” push-butten station for the reversing starter may be seen mounted 
on the wall just this side of the compensator. 


trip to the scales and the press. This eliminates the usual 
man-handling of the cloth between the scales and the press, 
where it previously was restacked by hand. Thus, by this 
labor-saving system, Mr. Lewis has enabled his mill to save 
a lot more on its costs. In addition to this, there has been 
astoundingly favorable reaction on the part of the operators 
who are concerned here; they are glad to have the improve- 
ments because it makes their jobs easier and better (I sup- 
pose they mean less physical exertion for the time they are 
on the job). 


You will notice in the picture of the baling press that 
Mr. Lewis’ rearrangement has eliminated the chain drive 
from one side of the press, which he has compensated for 
by the installation of a heavy fly-wheel. This is not for the 
purpose of storing inertia, but, for counter-balancing the 
weight of the large chain drive sprocket on the other end 
or driving end of the main screw-shaft. 

The up and down travel of the press head, or plate, is 
limited by means of over-sized, heavy-duty, roller type 
limit switches which are wired in connection with the re- 
versing magnetic switch mounted on the wall. 


Maintenance Show Slated Jan. 16-19 


Many subjects of vital interest to the textile industry will 
be on the program for discussion at the first Plant Mainte- 
nance Show, which will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 
16-19. The four-day exposition, which will be held con- 
currently with a four-day conference, is the first ever devoted 
exclusively to maintenance. The program will be sponsored 
rointly by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the Society for the Advancement of Management. The 
Cleveland Engineering Society will be hosts at a dinner for 
visitors. L. C. Morrow, editor, Factory Management and 
Maintenance, will be general chairman of the conference. 

Topics scheduled for discussion include: ‘Maintenance 
Organization and Management; “Budgeting the Mainte- 
nance Operation; ‘Selection and Upkeep of Lighting 
Equipment; “Upkeep of Motors, Controls and Distribution 
Equipment; “Using Electrical Instruments in Mainte- 
nance; “Upkeep of Floors, Walls and Roofs;” ‘Protection, 
Decoration and- Cleaning of Surfaces;’’ ‘Sanitation and 
Housekeeping; “Lubrication; “Application of Service 
Equipment;" ‘Protecting the Plant,” and ‘Protecting the 
Worker."” More than 100 exhibitors will give demonstra- 
tions of machinery, materials and methods for reduction of 
costs in plant maintenance. 


The Texas Co. has renewed a graduate fellowship in tex- 
tile engineering at the Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, it was announced recently by institute officials. This 
fellowship will permit continued investigations in the field 
of textile lubrication and will be carried on under the direc- 


tion of Dr. F. L. Sweigert, dean of the division of graduate 
studies, 
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“Quick, Joe, hand me your all-purpose wrench!” 
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THE MAGNO-TROMC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


PROTECTS 
SIMPLIFIES 


REDUCES Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 
lamp electrode—preheating process preventing ex- 

cosTsS cessive loss of emission material thereby assuring 
the maximum in the useful life of «a lamp. The 

established quality of this starter saves considerable 

time in maintenance and man hours required to 

repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit. 


Pully automatic thermal relay with unusually long 
life that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


Replacement of worn-out lamp automatically re- 
stores closed circult—-replacement of starter wun- 
necessary. No button to push. 


VERSATILE 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) fer ase with 100 watt lemps 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


Will operate effiicientiy over an extended voltage 
range under widely varying temperatures 


Custom Cut 


GEARS 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS | 
SHEAVES | 
COMPOUNDS 


SON 
PANY | 


AROLINA 


IN THE NUMBER 10 


OR 


NUMBER 5 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


For schools, factories, 
institutions, comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand hard con- 
tinuous use—free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is ob- 
tained with about 4 
gallons of water. This 
closet has syphon-action 
vitreous china bowl. 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Closet 


L has an outfit to suit your needs 


VOGEL NUMBER 5 


FACTORY CLOSET 


The Vogel No. 5 fills 
the demand for a dur- 
able seat-action closet 
for factory use. It has 
enameled flushing rim 
hopper, enameled in- 
side —painted red out- 
side— galvanized pres- 
sure tank and heavy 
brass flush valve. Very 
economical in the use 
of water. 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Vogel Number 5 
Factory Closet 


Joseph A. Vogel Company 
Wilmington 99 - Delaware 
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ndustrial Truck Battery Charging 


By K. A. VAUGHN, Field Engineering Manager, Gould Storage Battery Co. 


HE most important phase of storage battery care is 

charging. Undercharging can result in insufhcient bat- 
tery capacity to meet the duty schedule. Overcharging causes 
the battery to gas and overheat and has harmful effects on 
the plates. The following article gives the what, why, when, 
where, who, and how of lead-acid battery charging. The 
data included should be of value to materials handling 
engineers and to truck and battery maintenance men. 

What Batter) Charging Is—Battery charging replaces 
energy taken from the battery during its duty cycle. When 
a storage battery is discharging, sulphuric acid (or the elec- 
trolyte) reacts with (a) the lead peroxide of the positive 
plates, and -(b) the sponge lead of the negative plates. 
During this reaction, electrons are set in motion and an 
electric current results. As the reaction progresses, lead 
sulphate forms on both negative and positive plates and 
the electrolyte becomes weaker and weaker until finally no 
further action takes place and no more energy is available 
to be converted into useful work. In order to restore the 
positive and negative plates to their former composition, 
and to return the electrolyte to its former strength, or specific 
gravity, energy is supplied to the battery. This is accom- 
plished by “charging” the battery with direct current which 
reverses the above reaction. Direct current only must be 
used to keep this reaction in the “reverse’’ direction. When 
the lead sulphate has been reconverted to lead peroxide 
(positive plate) and sponge lead (negative plate), and the 
electrolyte restored to a fully charged condition (normally 
a specific gravity of 1.280), the battery is fully charged and 
is storing energy. 

Why Battery Charging Is Necessary—This question, of 
course, has been answered in the above section. Repeating, 
it is necessary to charge the storage battery to replace that 
energy which has been used up in operating the industrial 
truck. 

W hen the Storage Battery Should Be Charged—Although 
the answer to this question might seem to be ‘whenever the 
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Spot charging eliminates the transportation of equipment from outlying 
departments to central charging stations. As much as one hour per day 
per truck is saved.—Photo courtesy of P. R. Mallory & Co., Ine. 


battery becomes discharged,” a little reflection will indicate 
that this is not the answer at all; for in modern manufactur- 
ing processes the industrial truck must be in operation dur- 
ing the entire shift or else the integration of material flow is 
interrupted and work delays and stoppages result. It is 
therefore necessary to charge the battery when the truck is 
not being used. This leads to the selection of batteries 
having adequate capacity to supply power for full shift 
operation. In general, truck batteries are put on charge at 
the end of the shift and charged for an eight-hour period. 
They are then ready for the next duty cycle. For two and 
three-shift operations, extra batteries are employed. 

Occasionally, it becomes necessary to charge the battery 
at other times. For example, a “boost charge’’—a charge 
given at a high rate and for a short period of time—is 
sometimes required when the truck is used to perform more 
work than normal. This extra work draws extra current 
from the battery and necessitates an “emergency” charge. 
The boost charge is given during a lull in the work cycle 
and is not recommended as an everyday practice but rather 
aS an emergency measure. In plants where there are large 
fleets of trucks operating more than one shift, it is advantage- 
ous to schedule the changing of batteries to prevent a back- 
log from developing at the charging room. By assigning 
each truck a specific time to report to the charging room, 
each truck will be out of operation for the shortest possible 
time. 

Where the Battery Should Be Charged—The battery can 
be brought to a central charging station for charging or it 
can be charged by a small charger in the particular depart- 
ment in which it operates. In large plants where the central 
station may be situated some distance from outlying depart- 
ments, considerable time can be saved in transporting bat- 
teries to and from the <tation by the installation of small 
“on the spot’ charge stations located in the various depart- 
ments. 

Who Should Charge the Battery—Fot maximum battery 


Central charging gives one man complete control ever charging opera- 
tions. Notice spreader, used in hoisting the battery, which prevents 
bending.——Phote courtesy of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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life and efficiency it is advisable that a man trained in bat- 
tery technology be in complete control of battery charging. 
He should be made responsible for the care of the battery 
and be required to keep records on each battery. In this 
connection, the central charging station is more advantage- 
ous than spot charging. In central charging, one man can 
control all charging operations whereas in “on the spot” 
charging the truck operator puts his equipment on charge, 
and depending on the operator, the battery receives good, 
bad or indifferent treatment. 

How to Charge the Industrial Truck Battery—In general, 
there are two methods of charging batteries—the “modified 
constant voltage” method and the ‘“‘two-rate’’ method. When 
charging current is supplied by the first method, the charg- 
ing current automatically tapers off as the battery becomes 
charged due to the increase in the counter voltage of the 
battery as it becomes charged. Automatic ‘equipment shuts 
off the charging equipment when the charge is complete. 

The two-rate method of charge, as the name implies, 
charges the battery at two rates. Current is supplied at a 
high rate during the first part and greater length of the 
charge and at a low rate for the duration of the charge. 
The change from the high rate to the low or finish rate 
occurs at the gassing point of the battery, which is approxt- 
mately when the battery is 80 per cent charged or individual 
cell voltage reaches 2.37 volts at 77° F. 

A motor-generator or rectifier is generally used for charg- 
ing purposes. With the motor-generator, either M.C.V. or 
two-rate charging can be employed, although the former 
method is usually used. Present-day rectifiers charge by the 
two-rate method. The manufacturers of charging equipment 
will provide the correct charging equipment if given the 
number, size, and types of batteries to be charged. Charging 
equipment can be purchased which is capable of charging 
large or small, many or few, batteries. 

The two methods most frequently employed to control 
the charge to the battery involve: (1) the ampere-hour 
meter, and (2) the voltage relay timer. When the ampere- 
hour meter is used, it is necessary to set the ampere-hour 
meter on the panel of the charger before starting the charge. 
This is necessary to be sure the battery receives the correct 
ampere-hour charge depending upon the extent to which it 
has been discharged. In setting the ampere-hour meter the 
specific gravity of a pilot cell of the battery is taken and an 
ampere-hour meter chart, supplied by the battery manufac- 
turer, is consulted to obtain the correct meter setting. Once 
the meter is set and the battery is comnected, no further 
adjustments need be made. When the ampere-hour meter is 
used in two-rate charging, additional resistance is automati- 
cally cut-in to the circuit when the battery reaches 80 per 
cent charge. This lowers the charge rate from the high rate 
to the recommended finish rate. When the battery is fully 
charged a quick-break contact terminates the charge. 

Ampere-hour meters are available which can be mounted 
on the truck body and can be connected to the circuit so that 
they register both the discharge and recharge and do not 
have to be set for each recharge. These meters have the 
disadvantage of being subjected to damage during truck 
Operations arid this damage in many cases causes inaccura- 
cies. 

When the voltage relay timer is used, it is only necessary 
to connect the battery to the charging equipment and the 
charge rates are then automatically controlled. 
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but also reduces the charge rate from the high to the finish 
rate. 

Charging equipment is set at the correct voltage for the 
size battery used in the plant and is seldom changed. How- 
ever, voltage and charge rates should be checked periodically 
and for this reason charging equipment, volt meters and 
ammeters should be checked at least once a year. The 
charging equipment voltage setting will depend upon the 
number of cells in the battery. A value of 2.63 volts per 
cell has been determined by the characteristics of the lead 
acid battery and by agreement within the battery industry 
as that most satisfactory for charging industrial trucks hat- 
teries when using the M.C.V. method of charge. Thus, an 
18-cell battery would require a setting of 2.63 by 18 or 
43.34 volts. 

The resistor governing the flow of current to the battery 
being charged also remains fixed and requires no adjusting. 
The current required depends on the capacity of the battery 
as expressed in ampere-hours, The starting rate of charging 
a discharged battery can be from 15 to 22.5 amperes per 
100 ampere-hours capacity. Thus, a 500 ampere-hour battery 
would require 75 to 112.5 amperes starting rate. The finish 
or low rate of a battery should be five amperes or lower per 
100 ampere hours capacity, thus a 500 ampere hour battery 
would finish at 25 amperes or lower. 

In all charging operations it is highly recommended that 
records be kept on each battery. Such data as the battery 
number, the truck from which it was taken, the specific 
gravity of a pilot cell when put on charge, time put on 
charge, ampere-hour meter setting, time taken off charge. 
specific gravity of pilot cell after charge, and the truck to 
which the battery is assigned, should be carefully kept. This 
data not only gives a case history of the battery and indicates 
approaching old age and battery damage but it also keeps 
the charging room attendant more alert in performing his 
duties. 

Before leaving the subject of battery charging, the “‘equal- 
izing’ charge should be mentioned. An ‘equalizing charge” 
is an additional charge of three or four hours at the finishing 
rate of the battery. Its purpose is to be sure all cells are 
brought up to a fully charged condition. It should be given 
at least once a month and not more than once a week, de- 
pending on the duty cycle. Voltage and specific gravity 
readings should be recorded at the finish of each equalizing 
charge as an accurate record of the condition of the battery. 


Day Opera ter Bight Opereter te 
Charging t in Service Re Lurned 
Battery Started Pini abed 
Susber Remarks: 
Date |Ampe Date [Time T 5.0] Datel Tine Mo. Date] Time! 


Typical battery record card. Card indicates approaching old age or 
misuse of the battery; alse helps in setting up charging schedule. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates 
Jefferson Bldg. P. O. Box 1474 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


Greensboro, N. C. 


oughton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


HOUGHTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


253 SUMMER 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
STREET * BOSTON 


HEADQUARTERS 


SOFTENERS * ALKALIES | 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDELWOOUEY 


CHEMICALS 
7438 ATL AMT A 


You'll find Clinton Quality Starches 
Tops for Every textile purpose! 


@ Clinton Textile Starches are scientifi- 
cally manufactured and guaranteed for 
unvarying uniformity and pH control. 
Clinton Starches give your warp the nec- 
essary body, strength and pliability that 
means quality weaving every time. Reduce 
loom stoppage and increase production 
with Clinton Textile Starches. For years 
Clinton has been a leader in the produc- 
tion of starches for all textile purposes. 


You'll find our staff of highly trained tech- 
nicians helpful and profitable in solving 
your sizing problems. Without obligation, 
write or call Clinton Industries, Service 
Laboratory, Clinton, lowa. 


| 


Boyce |. Estes, 343 Mimore Or.. Decatur, Ga. 


CLINTON, 
Contact: R. C. Rav, S. E. Mgr. Clinton Sales Co., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga, 


lIOWA 


Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. C. 
Jack Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. SC. 
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John F. Lockey, for 17 years associated 
with Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 


Tenn., first as foreman and later as person- 
nel supervisor of all five plants, has retired 
and is now making his home at Red Springs, 
N. C. Before leaving the frm he was hon 
ored at a party by employees and officials. 


Fred M. Lyon, J. L. Channell and J. E 
Cheatham, treasurer, superintendent and 
secretary, respectively, of Micolas Cotton 
Mills and Opp Cotton Mills at Opp, Alla., 
are officers of a new concern, Opp Textil 
Corp., which will manufacture sports cloth- 
ing. Other officers of the new concern arc 
H. D. Danley, vice-president, and G. C 
Pierce, treasurer. 


John D. Jones, tormerly general superin 
tendent of Union-Buftalo Mills at Union, 
S. C.. has succeeded E. Archie Myers, re- 
signed, as superintendent of Santee Textile 
Mills at Bamberg, S$. C. Mr. Jones, a grad- 
uate of Clemson College, had been connect- 
ed with Union-Buftalo Mills since 1917. 


Hugh Y. Ballard, superintendent of Park 
Yarn Mills Co., Kings Mountain, N. C., has 
been elected president of the Kiwanis Club 
of that city. 


Thomas G. Tyson, secretary and superin- 
tendent of Glencoe Mills, Burlington, N. C.., 
was married Sept. 3 to Miss Mary Wiley 
Scott of Burlington. 


Oliver Iselin, Jr.. formerly an assistant 
vice-president of Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc., 
textile selling agency, has been elected vice- 
president of the firm. 


New appointments in the Southern Divi- 
sion of E. H. Houghton & Co., producer of 
textile processing oils, lubricants and textile 
leathers, include: F. P. Hunt, transferred 
from the Mississippi-Louisiana territory to 
the section including Georgia, Florida and 
southern Alabama; J. G. Reese, transferred 
from the New Orleans territory to Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., servicing accounts in northern 
Alabama, eastern Tennessee and northern 
Georgia; A. N. Jackson, named to represent 
Houghton in the central and eastern sections 
of North and South Carolina working from 
the Charlotte, N. C., office. W. H. Brinkley 
is general sales manager of the Southern 
Division, headquartered at Charlotte. 


T. P. Taylor, formerly superintendent of 
Monticello ( Ark.) Cotton Mills, has suc- 
ceeded A. P. Ritchie, resigned, as superin- 
tendent of the Dixon Plant of American 
Yarn & Processing Co. at Gastonia, N. C. 

John H. Fagan, previously superintend- 
ent of Profile Cotton Mills at Jacksonville, 
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Ala., has replaced Walter B. Helms, re- 
signed, as superintendent of the Rush Plant 
of A. Y. P. at Mount Holly, N. C. : 
Ben Morris, a graduate of N. C. State Col- 
lege School of Textiles, recently was trans- 
ferred trom the Ridge Plant to the Myrtle 
Plant of A. Y. P. as second shift overseer 
of carding and spinning 


Otto Cox, formerly connected with ‘Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va., is now one of 
the overseers of weaving at Borden Mills, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn H. V. Lindsay, 
previously associated with Clifton (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., Plant No. 3, recently becam« 
connected with Borden, also, as one of the 
overseers of weaving. 


M. Leonard Schlesinger has been promot 
ed to Southern sales manager of the textile 
chemical division of Dexter Chemical Corp., 
New York, and will make his headquarters 
in Charlotte, N. C. For the past three years 
Mr. Schlesinger has been technical sales rep 
resentative for the frm in North and South 
Carolina. 


George Friedlander, vice-president of 
Duplan Corp., was honored by his associates 
Oct. 10 at a luncheon marking the 30th an- 
niversary of his joining the firm. He was 
elected a director in 1937 and a vice-presi- 
dent in 1945. 


John P. Baum and James Harrell recently 
were elected vice-presidents of J. P. Stevens 
& Co. Mr. Baum will supervise operations 
of the firm's newly-created Southern divi- 
sion comprised of woolen and worsted man 
ufacturing plants at Rockingham, N. C.. 
Dublin, Ga. and Milledgeville, Ga. Mr. 
Harrell will continue in charge of the com- 
pany's finishing operations at Delta Co., R. 
Wolfenden & Sons Division, and at the new 
finishing plant to be erected at Kollocks, 
C. 


D. H. Kennemur, formerly chief chemist 
at Renfrew Bleachery, a unit of Brandon 
Corp. at Travelers Rest, S. C., recently as- 


sumed new duties as superintendent of dye- ; 


ing and finishing at the Cramerton (N. C.) 
Division of Burlington Mills Corp. 


Charles W. Gunter, general manager and 
vice-president of Mooresville (N. C.) Mills, 
Inc., is resigning from that post effective 
Oct. 31. Mr. Gunter has been connected 
with the firm 22 years. His future plans are 
not known. 


Dr. L. P. Moore, since 1946 European 
technical representative for American Cyan- 
amid Co., recently was named manager of 
the firm's new products development depart- 


ment. ... Dr. E. W Cook, who joined the 
firm in 1940 and who has been assistant 
chemical director of the company since 1946, 
was named to succeed Dr. Moore 


John M,. Hughlett has resigned as vice- 
president and general sales manager of Dan 
River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. and has 
joined J. P. Stevens & Co.. New York, in 
an executive Capacity W. W. Lufkin, 
Jr., assistant general sales manager, will 
take charge of the company's sales depart 
ment Charlies H. Payet, former execu 
tive and manager of P-V-M., Inc., Wappin- 
gers Falls, N. Y., has joined the supervisory 
staff of Dan River Mills and will be in 
charge of dyeing and finishing of rayon 
goods, assuming his duties Nov. 1. 


Charles C. Hammer, formerly assistant 
controller of Textron, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed controller succeeding Marshall S. 
Delavan, resigned. 


A. Myles Younger has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales tor Atlas 
Mineral Products Co. of Mertztown, Pa. 
Mr. Younger joined the firm as a chemical 
engineer in 1939 and in the interim has 
been Mid-West sales manager, plant man- 
ager of the California plant, general man 
ager of the Texas Division, and general 
sales manager. 


J. Freyhan Odenheimer has resigned as 
president of Lane Cotton Mills Co., New 
Orleans, La., a division of M. Lowenstein 
& Sons, Inc. He had been with the mill 
since 1930 and president since 1945 


Clifford H. Ashley has been named man 
ager of the Aberdeen (N. C.) Plant of 
Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc. Previous to ac- 
cepting his new position, Mr. Ashley was 
for a number of years associated with Non. 
quitt Mills and Kilburn Mills of New Bed 
ford, Mass. 


John T. Kilpatrick ot Southern Webbing 
Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., was elected 
president ot the Webbing Manufacturers 
Institute at the group's recent annual meect- 
ing in Boston, Mass. 


Charles R. Rhodes has been named credit 
manager of Meinhard, Greeff & Co., Inc., 
tactors of New York, succeeding the late 
Charles F. McNally. Mr. Rhodes. joined the 
firm several years ago and since last January 
had been assistant secretary. 


W. B. Croxton has joined Frank Ix & 
Sons Carolina Corp. at Cornelius, N. C., as 
general manager, a new post. A graduate of 
Clemson College Textile School, Mr. Crox- 
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ton'’s tormer connections include Robbins 
Cloth Mills, Inc., Carter Fabrics Corp. and 
Dan River Mills. 


Abe Barocas has succeeded C. E. Menefex 
as general manager of Mansfield Mills, Inc., 
East Lumbe rton, N. C.. and F. W. Dobbins 
of Greensboro, has succeeded R. V 
Blackwood as general superintendent. 


R. V. Blackwood, tormerly superintendent 
ot Mansfield Mills, Inc., at Lumberton, N 
C., 1s now residing at 401 Reading Avenue, 
Reading, Pa 


Dr. Walter C. Carter has joined the fac- 
ulty of the A. French Textile School of the 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
and will teach chemistry and dyeing. For 
the past two years Dr. Carter taught chem. 
istry at Oglethorpe University, Atlanta. 


Georgia 


William F 
signed as Vic president, general 
and director of North 
Co., Salisbury, N. C., and as vice-president 
and director of Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest 
City, N. C., has joined Riegel Textile Corp 
iS assistant general manager of the Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Division of the firm. At 
Ware Shoals Mr. Robertson succeeds P. E. 
Smith, who resigned several months ago to 


join Springs Mills, Inc. 


Robertson. who recently re 
manage! 


Carolina Finishing 


Fred G. LaPiana has been made director 


of textile research for Stéin, Hall & Co., 
Inc.. New York. Mr. LaPiana formerly 
headed the firm's textile laboratory at Prov- 


idence, R. I. 


J. W. Jelks, who is personnel director at 
the Winnsboro, S. ke plant of U. S. Rubber 
Co., recently was elected chairman of the 
personnel division of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of South Carolina. 
John E. Toole ot J P. Stevens & Co., Inc.., 
Greenville, was named vice-chairman. 


A. J. Morse of Toccoa, Ga., vice-president 
of Clark Thread Co., sailed recently for 
Glasgow, Scotland, to attend a business con- 
ference. He was Mrs 
Morse, and at the conclusion of the business 
conferences the two will tour on the Cont- 
nent. 


accompanied by 


J. C. Cowan, Jr., president of Burlington 
Mills Corp., has been named chairman of 


the 1949 Christmas seal sale drive in 


Mit 


Greensboro, N, Rei which is to start Nov. 
21 .. Paul Rhyne, Jr., treasurer of D. E 
Rhyne Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C.. will 
serve as co-chairman of the seal sale in Lin 
colnton 


Robert J. Devaney, chief engineer for 
Albert Ramond Associates and 
heen assigned to American Viscose Corp 
1942, recently left Avisco to assume 
new duties as chief engineer in charge of 
the New England territory. He 
his home at Marblehead, Mass. 


who has 
Since 


will make 


Ivan Y. IT. Feng, a 1949 graduate ot the 
School ot Textiles at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, has been appointed a re 
associate in the college s textile 
school. Mr. Feng, son of C. T. Feng, Chin- 
ese ambassador to Mexico, is engaged in a 
research project designed to reduce neps in 
cotton fabrics. 


search 


Floyd J. 


plastics sales for Dow Chemical Co. in the 


Gunn, formerly supervisor of 


Chicago territory, has been transferred to 
the main plant and othce in Midland, Mich.., 
as head of coatings sales. Mr. Gunn replaces 
C. Benson Branch, who recently was named 
manager of the firm's technical service and 


development division. 


Carleton R. Richmond. turmerly treasurer. 
hoard of 


Inc New 


has been elected chairman of the 
directors of Wellington Sears Co.. 
York. He is also president and treasurer ot 
West (Cra. ) Mfg Co. tor which 
Wellington Sears is the selling organization 

Raymond E. Perry, assistant treasurer, 
was elected treasurer to succeed Mr. Rich- 
mond. 


Point 


Charles E. Mason, Jr., has resigned as as- 
sistant treasurer of Universal Winding Co., 
Providence, R. I., to become treasurer of 
Ellis Allen Co. of Wakeheld, Mass. and 
vice-president in charge of the firm's textile 
roll division. 


Fred C. Scholler of Scholler Bros. Inc.. 
has been elected first vice-president of the 
corporation which has been chartered to 
operate the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
Benjamin Gibbs of Gibbs Underwear Co. 
has been named second vice-president. A 
trustee of the corporation is Robert Smith 
of American Viscose Corp. Elected members 
of the corporation include H. Wickliffe 
Rose of American Viscose and De Haven 
Butterworth of H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co. 


William M. Barnhardt of Charlotte, N 
acm in textile management at thc 
North Carolina State College School of 
Textiles, has been chosen as the winner of 
the $500 Textron scholarship for the 1949 


50 academic year because of “his outstand 


ing scholastic accomplishments and a dem 
onstration. of unusual qualities of leader. 
ship.’ He is the son of W. H. Barnhardt, 
Charlotte yarn broker (Barnhardt Bros. ) 


Vann R. Lineback has been appointed as 
sistant purchasing agent for Washington 
Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. Washing 
ton Mills Co. has plants at Fries, Va., and 
Mayodan, N. C. 


Amos C. Johnstone recently resigned as 
general superintendent of the spinning mil! 
of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. at Hanes, N 
years. He has been succeeded by J]. Duke 
Baldridge, associated with Hanes for the 
past 17 years. 


OBITUARIES 


James Balloch, Sr., 52, for the past ten 
years assistant manager of Renfrew Bleach 
ery, a unit of the Brandon Corp. at Travelers 
Rest, S. C., died Oct. 5 after a lengthy ill 
ness. Surviving are his wife, a son and a 
daughter, four sisters and two brothers 


Robert L. Bentley, 66, assistant super 
intendent of Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills 
Inc., for 41 years, died Sept. 21 at his home 
in Palmetto. Surviving are his wife, four 
daughters, five sons, six sisters and two 
brothers. 


Walter H. Dietrich, 65, who retired 
May 1 as director of purchasing and engi- 
neering of the Duplan Corp., died Oct. 6 at 
his home in Hazleton, Pa. He was with the 
firm 34 years. 


Charles M. Walker, 82, president of 
Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills for the past 33 
years, died Oct. 6. Mr. Walker was one of 
the organizers of Monroe Cotton Mills in 
1895 and became its president in 1916. Sur- 
vivors include his wife and a number ot 
nephews and nieces. 


Guy L. Melchor, for the past 25 years 
Southern agent tor Howard Bros. Mfg Co. 
of Worcester, Mass., Atlanta, Ga., and Gas- 
tonia, N. C., died recently. Interment was 
made in Atlanta. Mr. Melchor is survived 
by his wife and a granddaughter. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


CHESTER, S. C.— Springs Cotton Mills 
Oct. 17 awarded a contract to H & B Amer 
ican Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., for new 
super long draft spinning change-overs to 
equip spinning frames at the Gayle Plant in 
Chester. 


New York, N. Y.—Under a new plan 
acceptable to minority stockholders, 
standing common stock of North Amefican 
Rayon Corp. is to be exchanged tor a new 
preferred issue on a share-for-share basis 


out- 
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and the company will become a _ wholly 
owned subsidiary of Beaunit Mills, Inc. A 
previous effort by Beaunit to merge North 
American into its operations was stopped by 
a court injunction granted minority stock- 
holders. The reclassification proposal will 
be submitted to stockholders at a special 
meeting Dec. 9. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Premier Worsted Mills 
is installing equipment for a finishing de- 
partment which will complete facilities for 


making the mill complete. The plant pro- 
duces men’s wear worsteds, utilizing about 
6,600 spindles. 


LEXINGTON, S. C.— Russell Mfg. Co., 
Middletown, Conn., will establish a branch 
manufacturing plant at Lexington for the 
production of nylon and cotton narrow elas- 
tic fabrics, G. M. Williams, president, an- 
nounced Oct. 19. A large building occupied 
by U. S. Air Forces during the war has been 
acquired on a long term lease by Russell 
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Texize Research Gives You 
BETTER SIZED WARPS 


Texize Chemists work hand in hand with the Texize 
technicians who service your mill. This combination of 
on-the-spot analyses and laboratory research means 


better sized warps for your mill. 


Get Texize individual service and research and 


you'll have an accurate solution to your sizing problems. 


Contact us now without obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Home Office Atlanta Representative 
P. O. Box 305 W. M. Greer 
Greenville, S. C. 2330 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W. 


Telephone 3-2959 


Telephone Belmont 3749 
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a subsidiary of the Mid 
A battery of 40 Clutsom 
weaving machines, special high-speed looms 
made by Machine Co., Coalville, 
England, will be moved to Lexington from 
Springdale, Conn., 


Products Co.. Inc.. 
dletown concern 


Clutsom 


recently 
Operations will begin soon after 
Nov, 1, Mr. Williams stated. The new plant 
is the second to be established in the South 
and the third to be acquired by Russell 
Mfg. Co. within recent weeks. Aug. 22 the 
company announced the establishment of a 
branch plant at Bennettsville, S. ¢ 
Sept. 6 the purchase of 
Co. of Northheld. Vt 


where they were 


acquired 


and on 


Sstos 


How ard 


BALFPouR, N. ¢ Approximately 1,500 
employ ees attended recent presentation cerTe- 
Mills, Inc.. 


accident prevention flag from Liberty Mu 


monies as Berkeley received an 
tual Insurance Co. tor working one million 
accident. The 
record started March 25. 1948. and reached 
the one million man-hour mark June 21 of 
this year. President E. A. Smyth of Berkeley 
Mills accepted the behalf of th 
company and employees from Engineer | 
R. Clear of Liberty Mutual 


man-hours without a lost-tim« 


flag on 


GREENSBORO, N. 
Mills textil< 
Cuban textile 
6 by the company. Included in the purchasé 
are the Textilera Mayabeque Weaving Plant 
and equipment located at Guiness, Cuba, 
and the Textilera La Victoria dye plant and 
equipment located at Marianao, Cuba. Bur 
lington Mills, in making the announcement 


Sale of Burlington 
operations in Cuba to local 
interests was announced Oct 


of the purchase, said that in the interest of 
the Cuban economy and ultimate benefits to 
plant employees, it was deemed advisabl 
to turn the operations of the plants over to 
local textile manufacturing people. Clyde | 
Hawkins, formerly manager of the plants 
tor Burlington Mills, is continuing in the 
same capacity and will direct operations fos 
the new owners. Further, it was stated, ar 
rangements have been made with the pur 
chaser to take over Burlington commitments 
tor goods with local Cuban garment firms 
and retail outlets. The 
Plant built by 


operations in July, 1948 


Mayabeque Weaving 
Burlington and began 
The 
plant was purchased and completely mod 
ernized by Burlington in 1944. The purchase 
price 


was 


Victor la dve 


was not disclosed 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Crescent Narrow 
Fabrics Corp., producer of zipper fabric, has 
been purchased by Arthur R. Hutchinson of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and John K. Benfield, Jr., 
of York, S. C. The new announce 
that the building, which has 7,500 square 
feet of floor space, will be doubled to in 
crease the productive capacity. They recently) 
established a new plant at York, S. C., oper 
ating 1,500 weaving spaces, with Mr. Ben 


held as superintendent 


Owners 


SYLACAUGA, ALA Employees in the 
seven plants of Avondale Mills have been 
notihed of plans to sell the mill houses. A 
total of 980 houses will be sold as follows 
at Sycamore, 88; Stevenson, eight; Birming 
ham, 111; LaFayette, 48; Alexander City, 


165; Pell City, 155; and Sylacauga, 405. 


KOLLO« KS. S ( Construction is sched 
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uled to start soon on a 200,000 square root 
rayon finishing plant tor J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc. The company purchased land for the 
plant 20 months ago, but deferred construc 
tion. The and a 
half from Cheraw and is on the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway and U.S. Highway No. | 
|. P. Stevens & Co. already operates 16 tex 
tile plants in South Carolina. Daniel 
struction Co. of Greenville, S. C.. has been 
awarded the contract for the project 


Site 1S lon ated about d mule 


Con 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Sale of Dottie Lou 
Mills property to Charles K. Bryant of Gas 
tonia, N.- C., recently 
Thé two-story, brick and frame structure in 
about 35,000 teet of floor! 
space. Machinery in the building, owned by 
N. M. Platt of Paterson, N. J., went to 
Rocky Creek Mills of Statesville. Mr. Bryant 
operates an electrical business in Gastonia 


was accomplished 


cludes square 


specializing in the repair of textile machin- 
ery motors and it is believed he might open 
Statesville 


a similar business on his prop 


crty 


& Sons of 


li4-acre site 


LEXINGTON, N., ¢ Frank Ix 
New York has purchased a 
just outside the city limits of Lexington and 
it is believed that the firm will establish 
million dollar rayon weaving plant at th« 
The Lexington city 
month voted to Zrant certain Concessions in 


plant bh 


location council last 
supplying city water, should the 


establ ished 


BrRisToL, Va.—Operations at the spinning 
plant here of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
closed down sept. 40. The Bristol 
plant was purchased in February, 1947, to 
supplement yarn preparation at the Amster- 
dam, N. Y., plant. Increased capacity at 
Amsterdam eliminated the need for the 
Bristol operation 


were 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—An Altavista, Va., 
construction company has purchased a block 
of 24 lots from Cone Mills Corp. for the 
purpose of building 24 houses. These houses 
will be offered for sale to employees of Cone 
Mills with present tenants who are employ- 
ces being given priority. 


More than 400 em- 
ployees of Brown Mfg. Co., Roberta Mtg 
Co. and White-Parks Mills Co. attended an 
employees’ loyalty banquet here Oct. 7. Ser- 
emblems number of 
veteran employees at the plants, prior to the 
banquet, and names of persons receiving the 
emblems were announced at the banquet 


CONCORD. 


VICE were awarded a 


WESTMINSTER, S. C.—Burglars rifled the 
safe at Oconee Mills, Inc., last month, tak- 
ing about $1,400 in cash. Checks amounting 
to $25,000 were taken from the safe but 
were found neatly piled on a table in the 
mill office. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—An extensive ex- 
pansion program has been started at the 
$20,000,000 nylon yarn plant here of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. It is ex- 
pected that the expansion will create jobs 


for more than 300 additional employees. 


For additiongl Personal and 
Mill News, see Before Closing Down” 


More than 3,600 square feet of floor spac 
will be added to the three floors of the spin 
ning building. New spinning machines wil! 
be added to those now operating and addi 
tional equipment will be added in the finish 
ing area of the plant 


STONEWALL, Miss Bids were to hav 
been recerved Oct. 25 for construction of a 
weave building and extension to mill build 
ing No. 2 at Erwin Cotton Mills Co.'s Plant 
No. 8 here, The new weave building will be 
one story and basement, approximately 212 
by 282 feet. The mill building extension 
will be of one story, approximately 90 by 
240 teet. The new construction is part ot a 
long-range program of improvements under 
way at the plant. As another step in the 
improvement program, all looms at the plan 
are being rebuilt, and new warp tying-in 
machines are being installed in the beaming 
and slashing room 


STANLEY, N. C.—Rhyne Mfg. Co., for 
merly Alba Twine Mills, located six mil 
from Stanley, has been purchased by | 
Edward Kale of Lincolnton, N. C. Mr: 
Kales plans in regard to the mill are not 
known at this time 


BENNETTSVILLE, S$. C.—Marlboro Devel 
oping Corp., a local concern, will contract 
soon for construction of a factory building 
with the view of establishing a new textil 
enterprise in the community. Bids for erect 
ing the plant were scheduled tw have been 
received Oct. 26. 

GREENVILLE, S$. C.-—— Service pins were 
presented 180 Judson Mill employees at a 
banquet Oct. 6 in recognition of continuous 
servite ranging from 35 to five years. Plant 
Manager James M. Bailey and Superintend 
ent J. C. Clark made the presentations of 
the service emblems. Alan B. Sibley, Judson 
vice-president, was guest speaker at the ban 
guet. 


DuBLin, Ga.—Contracts have been award 
ed for two additions to Dublin Woolen 
Mills which will provide 45,000 square feet 
of additional space. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Brandon Corp. in a 
motion filed recently in the office of the 
Clerk of Federal Court asked dismissal of 
a suit alleging the corporation could pay an 
immediate dividend on common stock shares 
Grounds for the motion were that the real 
owner of the stock is allegedly Mrs. Joseph 
T. Johnson of Spartanburg, mother of plain- 
tiff Joseph T. Johnson of Wisconsin. Th« 
motion said Mrs. Johnson filed an identica! 
suit in the Spartanburg County Court ot 
Common Pleas. The motion further alleges 
that Mrs. Johnson owns 200 shares of com- 
mon stock including her son's ten shares 
dividends on which are the basis of the suit 
brought by her in county court. In the at- 
tached answer the corporation charged that 
the alleged transfer of stock was “‘colorable’ 
and meant only to try the case in Federal 
instead of county court. 


ELKIN, N. C.—An expansion program 1s 
underway at Chatham Mfg. Co. here de- 
signed with a view to taking over blanket 
operations now accomplished at Waynes- 
boro, Va. Chatham leased the Waynesboro 
plant last December for one year, with an 
option to buy at the end of the year. Oth 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN WILSON U.S. STANDARD 


Lost Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


) Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


| PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
| 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 


WARPER TENSION 
DISCS 


Hard Chromium Plated 


GREENSBORO - 
LOOM REED CO., INC. 
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dont buy 
Certified Climate 


REG. U. &S. PAT. OFF. 


invest 


Others have, and it hasn’t 
costacent ... Paid for 


itself remarkably soon. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mase Charlotte, N.C. 
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“Give Them 
A Ring’ 


Get in touch with one of the four 


Dary representatives. Show him 
a ring—any spinning ring—and 
he'll show you the Dary Traveler 
that will perform best around it, 
because there's a Dary Traveler 


that’s made to order for any spin- 
ning requirement you may have. 
The exclusive Dary Process is 
your guarantee that each Dary 
Traveler produced has the same 
uniform durability that's essential 
for efhcient performance under 
difficult conditions. 


Give your friendly Dary repre- 
sentative a ring today! 


PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


The DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Joho E. Humphries, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
John H. O'Neill, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


James Hl. Carver, P. O. Box 22. 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Crawford Khymer, O. Box 2261. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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cials, however, have decided that it would 
be more efficient to put the operations to- 
gether at Elkin. Crib blankets are produced 
at the Waynesboro facility. 


TARBORO, N. C.— Vandals last month 
broke into the strike-found Hart Cotton 
Mills, Inc., causing damages estimated at 
$35,000 to machinery. More than 400 warps 
used in making cotton cloths were slashed 
and other machinery was seriously damaged 
The mill has been closed for almost six 
months. Fifty-three persons were fined Sept 
28 tor violating a court order against mass 
picketing at the plant 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Pee Dee Mfg. Co. 
is Changing over to spun rayons from low- 
end cotton staple fabrics. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Dunn Mill has estab- 
lished an enviable safety record by piling 
up more than 800,000 safe man-hours since 
the last lost-time accident which occurred 
May 25, 1948. This plant is now out in 
front in the safety contest among the plants 
which comprise the Gastonia Combed Yarn 
Corp. and is well on its way towards the 
goal of a million safe man-hours. The 
complete modernization of this mill was 
effected last year at an expense of more than 
$750,000 and this has been a contributing 
factor towards the establishment of the pres- 
ent safety records. E. D. Horton, superin- 
tendent, states that “the employees have also 
become very interested in preventing acci- 
dents and are co-operating in carrying out 
the safety program.” 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—It is reported that 
approximately 600 looms will be installed 
at the Saxon Plant of Mills Mill here, a 
division of Reeves Bros., Inc.. of New 
York. The Saxon Plant heretofore has been 
a yarn unit of the Reeves chain, utilizing 
about 41,216 spindles. 


Wetirorp, S. C-—Plans have been an- 
nounced for the transfer of 175 Draper XD 
looms from the No. 2 Plant of Jackson 
Mills here to the No. 1 Plant at Iva, S. C. 
Wider looms of the same type will replace 
those transferred from the No. 2 Plant. 


GREENVILLE, S. C,— Purchasing offices 
for Deering, Milliken mills are scheduled to 
be moved from Spartanburg, S. C., to Jud- 
son Mills here about Nov. 1. The move has 
been termed as a routine change and only a 
relatively small office force will be trans- 
terred. 


Concorp, N. C.—W. L. Steele, Jr., of 
Wake County has initiated a suit in Guil- 
ford Superior Court seeking a court order to 
make the board of directors of Locke Cotton 
Mills Co. declare a $71,604 dividend. The 
plaintiff charged that the directors have not 
declared a dividend on certain preferred 
stock since 1930 and alleged that the com- 
pany had an undivided profits account of 
$81,604 as of Jan. 1, 1949, but that the only 
sum which the directors paid to stockholders 
was $10,000 interest on accrued dividends 
of that date. Mr. Steele was manager of 
Locke Cotton Mills when the firm failed 
several years ago. John W. Clark was ap- 
pointed receiver and was elected president 


when the receivership terminated and the 


property was returned to the stockholders 
Directors of Locke Cotton Mills were listed 
as John W. Clark of Guilford County; W 
H. Belk, Sr., Irwin Belk and David Clark 
of Mecklenburg County; W. Clark Erwin 
of Cabarrus County; Thorne Clark of Lin- 
coln County and W. A. Hanger of Fulton 
County, Ga 


HARTWELL, Ga.—It is reported that ma- 
chinery in the Hartwell Plant of Textron 
Southern, Inc., will permit installation of 
132 additional looms, increasing capacity $5 
per cent over original plans. All looms, in 
cluding additional ones and the original 
240, are expected to be in place by Jan. 1, 


1950. The plant produces rayon crepe for 
use in women's underwear. 


CARROLLTON, GA Mandeville Mills, 
Inc., announced early this month that it will 
sell houses in the mill village to employees. 
Present occupants will be given priority. 


McCo.i., C—A petition by Plymouth 
Mfg. Co., Inc., seeking $79,531 from the 
government in connection with contracts tor 
cotton twill cloth has been denied by U. § 
Claims Court. Plymouth’s petition was based 
on payments it made to Reeves Bros., Inc., 
New York, which had cagtracted with the 
War Department to supply a total of 685,- 
000 linear yards of cotton khaki uniform 
cloth. Plymouth sub-contracted with Reeves 
to provide the material, but of 467,201 yards 
shipped by Plymouth to a Greenville, S. C., 
finishing plant only 53,973 yards were ac- 
cepted by Army inspectors because of failure 
of the remainder to meet specifications. 


SHELBY, N. C. — Fiske-Carter Construc- 
tion Co. of Greenville, S. C., has been 
awarded the contract for construction of a 
three-story addition to Dover Mill Co. Ac- 
cording to present plans the addition will 
contain 32,700 square feet of floor area, 
with a basement of about 12,800 square feet 
and a new winder room measuring 45 by 90 
feet. Alterations to the existing plant will 
involve a new switch gear room, a new 
drawing-in room and two air conditioning 
towers. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA. — The Martinsville 
nylon yarn plant of E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., Inc., established a new world’s 
safety record this month to win a special 
award from the National Safety Council. 
The Martinsville facility set a new world’s 
record of approximately 21,000,000 man- 
hours without a lost-time injury to any em- 
ployee. It has been operating nearly seven 
years without a lost-time injury. The pre- 
vious world record of 18,871,795 man-hours 
was set by Du: Pont's first nylon yarn plant 
at Seaford, Del., between October, 1939, 
and April, 1945. 


AUSTELL, GA.—Clark Thread Co., which 
operates five plants in Georgia, was one of 
the cash donors to a fund for construction 
of Sweetwater Valley library here. The civic 
facility, now being erected, will cost $12,- 
500. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Textron, Inc., re- 
cently reported to stockholders a consolidat- 
ed net loss of $3,340,000 for the six months 
ended July 2. The report explained this loss 
was shown after giving effect to a potential 
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PALMETTO, Ga.—Palmet 
Inc., recently completed an 
gram of several years duration 
cluded enlarging the present mi 
and installation of new machin 
equipment. The addition, which is us¢ 
new opening room, contains 8,600 sqft 
feet. Eleven additional carding machin 
have been installed, making a total of 68; 
six new long draft H & B slubbers of 108 
spindles each have also been installed and 
moistening air-change equipment has been 
installed in the weaving and carding rooms. 


GRIFFIN, GA. — Lake Dundee has been 
opened at Griffin for the use of all em- 
ployees of Dundee Mills. The 25-acre lake 


is located on a plot formerly known as the | 


Dobbins Mills property. In opening the lake 
George Murray, chairman of the Dundee 
Community Association, said: “The lake 
and its facilities have been provided for the 
pleasure and benefht of Dundee Community 
Association members and their dependent 
children.” 
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or Classification of uses—such as adhe- 
sOap builders. detergents, cements, 
ed sizes and coatings. Miscellaneous commer- 


Omplete cial applicatons include: reaction with acids, 


sodium aluminate. and other materials to 


ation 


faboratory 
Tenn.. by 


with main 


now in full 
atory, which is 
nost modern and 

is with 

nts for determining 

ity and fineness of cot- 

lipment for a number of 

textile yarns and fabrics 

is equipped with the latest 

lal air Conditioning which main- 

andard atmosphere required for 

textile testing. The laboratory is 

with technicians having many years 
xperience in both the main laboratories 

t United States Testing Co., Inc.. and lab 
oratories of the United States Department 
of Agriculture 
The established in 
Memphis to fill a demand on the part of 
cotton merchants and mills for cotton fiber 
tests which are becoming of inc reasing im- 
portance in the 


new laboratory was 


and control of 
cotton. Through this type of testing, many 
mills have been able to determine the exact 
quality of cotton most suitable to produce a 
particular type of yarn from a standpoint of 
running quality, strength and appearance. 
Many cotton merchants are using this type 
of testing to provide mills with the quality 
of cotton required. United States Testing 
Co., established in 1880, has its main plant 


selection 
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Woven Endless Belts 


Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum | 


power without slippage. 


Constant Length 
Practically all stretch and shrinkage taken out 
at factory. 


Flat and Round 


Card Bands + Lickerin Belts - Doffer Belts « Cone 


Belts « Belts for Driving Flats. 


Exelusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 


718 Queens Road 


Charlotte 7, North Carolina | 


You Get— 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY 


York Road Phone 5-4022 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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That's the story of 
Glosstex—the 
wonderful new 
material for 
handling 


equipment. 
| Reduces losses 
many ways. 


BASKETS HAMPERS 
TRUCKS 


HANDLING and SHIPPING BAGS 
TABLE COVERS 


BOX LINERS 


Only Glosstex Saves Like This! 


e Smooth Glossy Surface 

e Oil, Grease and Acid Proof 
Quick and Easy to Wash 

More Durable Than Canvas 
Costs Less Than Fibre or Wood 
Completely Tested and Proven 


—C. R. DANIELS, INC._— 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 


121 East 3rd St., Charlotte, N- C. 


Offices and Factories in Principal Cities 


A 
| 
| | 
| 
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INVESTIGATE PILOT LIFE’S UNUSUAL GROUP INSURANCE PLANS 


“PILOT PLANNED” 
MEANS THAT 


THE 


_PILOT | 


We design Group In- 
surance Plans for 
Southern Organiza- 
tions with bene- 
fits to cover loss of 
life and sickness for 
employees; and sur- 
gery, hospitalization, 
and maternity for 
both employees and 
their dependents. 


We suggest you in- 
vestigate today! 


is TO FIT YOUR 
OWN SPECIFIC NEEDS 


J. F. FREEMAN, Vice President Group Division 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Call or write. 


O F STAFFORD, President GREENSBORO, N. C 


STODGHILL & COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


at Hoboken, N. J., and maintains branch 
laboretories in seven other cities throughout 
the country 


New 
Developed By Butterworth 


A horizontal calender that requires no 
more floor space than vertical calenders is a 
new development of H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia. A unique feature 
of this mew calender is that the balanced 
pressure design permits reduction in over- 
all weight and size. The over-size bases and 
trames of conventional vertical calenders are 
not necessary with this new machine, it is 
claimed. The new Butterworth horizontal 
calender is described as streamlined, compact 
and sturdy. In the completely enclosed de- 
sign there are four balanced pneumatic air 
cylinders. Pressures up to 15 tons can be 
adjusted to each side of the roll to assure 
even pressures across the face 


Another feature is that rolls are protected 
against damage by a simple valve mechanism 
for jumping seams. Rolls come apart exactly 
enough to allow seams to pass and then are 
brought together again smoothly and easily. 
Standard equipment of the new calender in- 
cludes: (1) automatic threading device, (2) 
ball-bearing friction let-off and disc-winder, 
(3) pressure recording and drum control 
speed regulator, (4) steam heat to center 
roll. Gas heat arrangement and temperature 
control equipment are available if desired. 
For confirmation or further particulars con- 
tact John H. S. Spencer, H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co.. 2417 East York Street, Phila- 
delphia 25, Pa. 


Allis-Chalmers Names 
Two Southern Agents 


Wingheld & Hundley, 13-15 North 13th 
Street, Richmond, Va., has been named a 
certihied service shop for Allis-Chalmers mo- 
tors and controls in counties in North Caro- 
lina north of and including Vance, Franklin, 
Nash, Wilson, Greene and Craven, and in 
Virginia east of and including Augusta, 
Nelson, Amberst, Bedford, Franklin and 
Patrick counties. J. H. Hundley is owner; 
A. C. Waldrop, manager, and William H. 
Essig, shop superintendent, of the Richmond 
firm, which was founded in 1915 

Browning Belting & Supply Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been named dealer for 
Allis-Chalmers motors, controls and cen- 
trifugal pumps in the state of Tennessee 
east of and including Scott, Anderson, Lou- 
don and Blount counties. Claude H. Brown- 
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ing is president of the firm, which was or- 
ganized in 1942 and employs six salesmen. 


Six New Circulars Offered 
By General Dyestuff Corp. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 435 Hudson 
Street, New York 14, has released the fol- 
lowing new circulars: G-605, Rapidogen 
Yellow 14GA; G-606 — Indanthrene Red 
Brown SRE Paste CF: G-608—Indanthrene 
Red RK Double Paste; G-612—Indanthrene 
Scarlet 3GA Extra Paste Fine; G-619—In- 
danthrene Brilliant Yellow 3G Paste: and 
G-618—Eulan NK 


Arnold, Hoffman Adds 
New Distilled Red Oil 


Ahcolein 810, a new premium grade dis 
tilled red oil, has been announced as an 
additional fatty acid chemical specialty of 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. I. Ahcolein 810 ts a high quality distilled 
oil, very light in color and possessing an 
extremely mild tatty odor. Its use is recom 
mended when quality, odor and final color 
are important factors. Samples and technical 
data sheets are available, on request, from 
manufacturer. 


Whitin Opens Office 
At Spartanburg, S. C. 


Whitin Machine Works of Whitinsville. 


Mass., producer of yarn manufacturing ma- 


chinery, plans a South Carolina sales service 
ofhice located at Spartanburg, S. C. Richard 
W. Dunn, a native of Rocky Mount, N. C.., 
and associated with Whitin since 1939, has 
been appointed Southern agent of the com 
pany in charge of the South Carolina terri 
tory, with headquarters in the Montgomery 
Building at Spartanburg. An open house 
celebration will be held soon, when the 
ofice has been expanded. Whitin’s South 
Carolina business formerly was handled 
through the Charlotte, N. C., plant and 
office 


Carbic Color & Chemical 
Moves Into New Quarters 


Carbic Color & Chemical Co. Inc., Oct 
| moved into its new offices and warehous¢ 
at 2511 Lucena Street, Charlotte, N. C 
Dyer S. Moss, Southern representative for 
Carbic Color & Chemical Co.. as well as 
Otto B. May, Inc., Refined Products Corp.., 
and Pfister Chemical Works, Inc., will make 
his headquarters at the new facility 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Opens Greenville Office 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. of Orange, 
Mass., manufacturer of textile wet finishing 
machinery, has established a Southern ofhce 
in the Woodside Building, Greenville, S$. C 
T. W. Kitchen will manage the new South- 
ern office. The technical problems encoun- 
tered in textile wet finishing machinery in- 
stallation and operation being often of an 
urgent nature the company feels it important 
to have a well-qualified representative in 


close touch with the Southern mills. The 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


NRO 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, on the L. & N. 


Railroad, 
COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Pocahontas from Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. 


High fusion coking coal for 
by-product, industrial stoker 
use from W yom- 
ing Co., W. Va.,on the Vgn. Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knort County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazle Brook and Raven Run 
Premium Coal. 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement, 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA, 
BRANCHES: 
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CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


establishment of this new office to provide 
closer contact with a large segement of the 
textile industry is in accordance with the 
company's policy of featuring service to the 
customer. Mr. Kitchen is well qualihed to 
handle the needs and problems of Rodney 
Hunt customers. Familiar with all phases of 
wet finishing, Mr. Kitchen’s entire career 
has been devoted to the textile industry 


Greensboro Firm Appointed 
Agent For Tatem Mfg. Co. 


Dixie Textile Machine Co. of Greensboro, 
N. C., has been appointed representative in 


North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee for 
Tatem Mfg. Co. of Eastford, Conn. A. A 
(Red) Brame, well known in Southern tex 
tile circles, will cover the territory tor Dixie 
Dixie Textile Machine Co. was scheduled to 
have moved into new quarters in Greensboro 
this month 


Seuthert. Division 
Moves To New Quarters 


The Southern Division of Emmons Loom 
Harness Co. has moved its manufacturing 
plant and sales offices from 1184 West 
Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C., to a new 
location at 2437 Lucena Street, Charlotte 
Emmons Southern Division had been oper 
ating at the former location since 1938 


with the Improued 


STANLEY ACE STRAPPING TOOL 


@ Puts strapping on a production basis! Even a 
beginner can make time with it. Magazine holds 


75-100 seals — is easily loaded and seals in any 
position. The ‘‘Ace’’ comes in three sizes to 
handle %’’, 42” and %”’ strapping. Put this pro- 

duction tool to work for you. Write for informa- 
tion or ask for demonstration. The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake St., 


New Britain, Conn. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Increased space will expedite plans for addi- 
tional machinery and equipment and will 
allow the carrying of a complete stock of 
reed wire for quick delivery of reeds; also 
flat steel heddles, repair heddles, harness 
frame parts and loom strapping for the con- 
venience of customers. George A. Field is 
manager of the Emmons Southern Division 


Universal Winding Offers 
Unique Supplier Exhibits 


To better acquaint and to have up-to-the 
minute information for the engineering and 
manutacturing branches ot the Universal 
Winding Co. and to overcome some of the 
many problems which a textile machinery 
manufacturing concern encounters in the ap 
plication of various materials and products 
the Universal Winding Co. is conducting at 
its Universal Division located at Cranston, 
R. 1., a series of exhibits featuring suppliers 
products. A schedule has been set up where- 
by each participating supplier exhibits for a 
period of one week and a representative of 
the firm ts in attendance for one or more 
days during the week to answer questions 
and to enter into informal discussions with 
the various individuals attending the ex 
hibit in regard to the company’s products. 
Many companies and corporations who sup- 
ply Universal have exhibited, and the sched 
ule, is completely filled through January, 


Hart Products Offers 
New Anti-Slip Finish 


An anti-ship finishing material in the form 
of a viscous oil said to give excellent anti- 
slip properties and impart a very desirable 
hand to fabrics is being marketed by Hart 
Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Hartex Fiberlock is claimed to assure 
a thick, full-bodied, weighted hand without 
stiffness or harshness to all types of fabrics 
The product, it is stated, is used to give in 
addition maximum anti-slip properties to 
acetate, rayon, nylon, etc. Hartex Fiberlock 
is said to cause no effect on the light fast- 
ness of dyestuffs, no dulling of dyed goods, 
no rancidity or deterioration on ageing, and 
no discoloration on can drying. The product 
is readily soluble in cold water and can be 
used with the usual finishing agents such as 
sulfonated oils, soluble waxes, gums, soften- 
ing agents, etc 


Nylon Plastic Parts Help 
Prolong Life Of Bobbins 


Nylon bearings and other parts molded 
of nylon plastic are greatly prolonging the 
life of many types of textile bobbins, ac- 
cording to results observed in some of the 
country s§ largest textile mills. The use of 
nylon im bobbins is one of the latest textile 
machine applications for the Du Pont mate- 
rial. Nylon bearings have already proven 
especially satisfactory for use in many tex- 
tile operations, as they require little or no 
lubrication, thus virtually eliminating spoil- 
age of yarn by oil. A new bobbin developed 
by the Acrometal Products Division of the 
United States Bobbin & Shuttle Co. features 
not only nylon bearings, but introduces the 
plastic in flange rims on the rounded, pro- 
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truding bobbin ends. Nicks in the metal 
flange rims formerly used snagged the yarn 
in winding and twisting operations, while 
the nylon rims remain smooth despite rough 


treatment. An especially interesting feature 
of the new Acrometal bobbin is the nylon 
compression ring set in each end of the 
bobbin barrel. The nylon yields just enough 
to compensate for contraction or expansion 
of the metal barrel with temperature 
changes 

Because of the resiliency of nylon plastic, 
it is possible to snap the molded parts in 
place when assembling the metal bobbin, 
thereby eliminating the. relatively expensive 
and slow riveting and cementing required 
when other materials were used for these 
parts. The injection molding of nylon bear- 
ings, flange rims and other bobbin parts 
permits rapid, large-scale production, it is 
claimed. Costly machine operations necessary 
in the manufacture of these parts from other 
materials are eliminated 


Abbott To Construct New 
Building At Greenville 


Abbott Machine Co. of Wilton. N. H.. 
specialists in textile machinery, is planning 
construction of a $40,000 office building in 
Greenville, S. C., to serve as sales and ser- 
vice headquarters for the South. To be con 
structed of brick, the one-story building 
will have 6,500 square feet of floor space 
Located on the Superhighway, the new office 
building is expected to be completed early 
next Spring at which time Abbott office: 
will be moved from present quarters at 201 
East Coffee Street, Greenville 


Synthetic fibers require special lubricants 
tor the thread which tends to break during 
sewing operations. A water solution of 
Polyethylene Glycol 400 (Mono) Laurate 
is an effective lubricant. It tends to elimi 
nate breakage. Orlon thread, for example, 
is lubricated by passing it over a cellulose 
sponge saturated with a one per cent Poly 
ethylene Glycol 400 (Mono) Laurate wate 
solutions 


For The Smaller Washrooms 
Select 


DUO- 
Washfountains 


The Bradley DUO is 
a compact modern wash 
fixture that takes the 
place of TWO ordinary 
“single-person” washba- 
sins. It serves two per- 
sons simultaneously with 
a spray of clean running water. The DUO is foot- 
controlled thus eliminating faucets; and the self- 
flushing bowl prevents accumulations of dirty water. 
Hands are never in contact with contagious surfaces 
thus health is afforded maximum protection. 

DUOS are ideal for the smaller washroom or 
wherever extra, economical wash facilities are need- 
ed; in plant kitchens, entrances to cafeterias, labora- 
tories, and at selected locations throughout the plant. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2367 W. Mich- 
igan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Catalog 464-D Gives 


Fe. Al DL g Details. Write 
Whe Distributed Through 


- Plumbing Wholesalers. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc.. Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946. 


Of Textile Bulletin, published Monthly at Charlotte. 
N. C.. for October, 1949 
State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 


Before me, a Notary Public tn and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Junius M 
Smith, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Man- 
ager of Textile Bulletin and that the following is. 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership. management, etc.. of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption. required by the Act of August 24. 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933. and 
July 2, 1946, embodied in Section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor and business manager are 

Publisher, Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
editor, David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; business man- 
eger, Junius M. Smith, Charlotte, N..C. 

That the owner is: Clark Publishing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds. mortgages. or 
other securities are: None 

(Signed) JUNIUS M. SMITH, 
Business Manager 

(Signed) MARGARET L. ROBINSON. 
Notary Public 

(My commission expires March 14, 19560.) 

Sworn to and subseribed before me this 16th day 
of September, 1949. 
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Moretex 3S is a synthetic 
product which combines chem- 
ically with starches, gums, and 
gelatins to form a stable mix, 
which insures: 


Uniform Sizing 
Better Adhesion 
Stronger Yarn 
Smoother Yarn 


Reduced Shedding 


Easily Removed 
Moretex 3 S Sizings are easily 
removed by medium tempera- 


ture washings. 


*Trade Mark applied for 


Moretex 38 
Size 
new 
Write for 
Spartanburg, 


Hugh M. Comer Honored By Textile Industry 


Hugh M. Comer of Birmingham and Sylacauga, Ala., was 
paid glowing tribute Oct. 4 in New York City by the textile 
industry in appreciation for the work he has done in its 
behalf. Mr. Comer, who was guest of honor at the dinner 
in the Hotel Astor’s grand ballroom, was lauded by speakers 
and applauded by an audience of 600 for his efforts in 
bringing the story of the textile industry to all sections of 
the country at trade meetings and industry gatherings. 

Mr. Comer, president of Avondale Mills of Alabama, 1s 
known throughout the textile garment and allied industries 
as a gifted speaker because of his ready wit and clear logic 
on business and industry matters. He responded to a salute 
from the Textile Square Club, acclaiming him the industry's 
“greatest ambassador,’ with a message emphasizing the need 
‘to make important men and important women’ as assur- 
ance to a better future. 


Hen. John J. Sparkman, 5S. from Alabama (left) and Hugh 
M. Comer, president, Avondale Mills of Alabama (right) discuss mutual 
interests in gevernment and industry at « testimonial dinner in New 
York City Oct. 4 where Mr. Comer was saluted as textile’s “greatest 
ambassador.” Senator Sparkman was the featured speaker at the affair 
in the Hotel Astor's grand ballroom attended by more than 600 indus- 
trial and business representatives. 


Hon. John J. Sparkman, U. S. Senator from Alabama, 
and Maj.-Gen. Herman Feldman, Quartermaster General of 


the Army, were the princtpal guest speakers. Senator Spark- 
man, who was introduced by Donald Comer, chairman of 
the board of Avondale Mills told the gathering that the 
textile industry together with the nation faced an era of 
prosperity. “An increasing population, high levels of em- 
ployment, large individual savings, improvement of labor- 
management relations and wise use of government assist- 
ance are among the factors that point to many years of 
prosperity,’ he said. 

Major-General Feldman told the large assemblage of 
textile and apparel men that all branches of the service were 
collaborating on purchases and that the armed forces were 
preparing long-term buying schedules with the objective of 
obtaining deliveries at a time when production for civilian 
channels is at a low ebb. ‘Such a system,” he said, “would 
level out industrial production.” 

Representatives of various trades from all sections of the 
country were at the gala affair, with a large delegation from 
the Southern Garment Manufacturers Association in attend- 
ance. Directors of the association scheduled their regular 
meeting to coincide with the Comer testimonial. 

As a memento of the occasion, Mr. Comer was presented 
with a memory book signed by several hundred leaders in 
the textile and allied industries. Proceeds from the affair 
went to support the welfare camp program of the Textile 
Square Club of New York City, sponsor of the dinner, 
which was presided over by Harry Riemer, president of the 
club and editor of Daily News Record 


September Rayon Shipments Set New High 


September shipments of rayon totaling 100,200,000 
pounds represented the largest deliveries on record for any 
single month, according to Rayon Organon, statistical bulle- 
tin of Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Shipments last month 
were 13 per cent above August and nine per cent above 
September, 1948. Although the last few months have wit- 
nessed gains in shipments following six months of declines, 
total deliveries for the year to date amounting to 674,400,,- 
000 pounds are 18 per cent below those of the correspond- 
ing period in 1948. 

Shipments of rayon filament yarn totaling 76,100,000 
pounds were ten per cent above those in August. Filament 


Rugged 


“you can count on YAP counters” 


They Are 


Accurate 


Dependable 


WE MANUFACTURE 
RESET AND NON-RESET 
SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE 


Hank Clocks Twister Counters 

Pick Counters Inspection Table Counters 
Ratchet Counters Sewing Machine Counters 
Rotary Counters Yardage Counters 

Slasher Counters Hosiery Counters 

Tenter Counters Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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yarn deliveries were made up of 48,800,000 pounds of 
viscose-+-cupra yarn and 27,300,000 pounds of acetate yarn. 
Of the viscose+-cupra total, 23,400,000 pounds were viscose 
high tenacity yarn and 25,400,000 pounds were viscose+- 
cupra “textile” type yarn. Rayon staple plus tow shipments 
last month totaled 24,100,000 pounds of which 14,800,000 
pounds were viscose and 9,300,000 pounds were acetate. 


In the first nine months of 1949, according to the 
Organon, 552,000,000 pounds of filament yarn were 
shipped to domestic consumers (378,900,000 pounds of 
viscose-+-cupra and 173,100,000 pounds of acetate). Staple 
plus tow shipments in the January-September period 
amounted to 122,400,000 pounds of which viscose totaled 
82,000,000 pounds and acetate’ 40,400,000 pounds. By 
categories, losses in the first nine months of 1949 against 
the same 1948 period were as follows: viscose+-cupra yarn, 
minus seven per cent; acetate yarn, minus 18 per cent; vis- 
cose staple, minus 391/, per cent; and acetate staple, minus 
37 per cent. 

Rayon stocks held by producers at the end of September 
totaled 39,100,000 pounds, a decline of 281/, per cent from 
the end of the previous month. September stocks were made 
up of 23,400,000 pounds of viscose-+-cupra yarn, 7,900,000 
pounds of acetate yarn, and 7,800,000 pounds of staple+- 
tow. 

Imports of rayon staple in August amounted to 462,000 
pounds, the Organon notes. The greatest amount, 316,000 
pounds, was received from Switzerland and the balance, 
excepting 11,000 pounds, came from Norway. -With deval- 
uation of the British pound sterling on Sept. 18, repricing 
of imported staple followed in a matter of days. The new 
imported staple prices are eight cents to ten cents a pound 
lower than their former level and are now somewhat below 
the domestic staple prices. The British price for bright staple 
is now 33 cents and for dull staple 34 cents, delivered to 
the United States mill. French prices and Italian prices are 
the same as the British, as are the Netherlands and Belgium 
prices, 


New Bedford School Starts 51st Class 


Students from all parts of the world swell the numbers 
of the freshman class which registered Sept. 12 as the 51st 
entering class of the New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Insti- 
tute. These freshman are a part of the group of 285 young 
men and women who comprise the largest student body at 
this well-known institution of textile education. For those 
statistically minded, this student body is composed of 236 
residents of Massachusetts, 32 citizens of many other states 
and 17 nationals of such countries as Argentina, Chile, 
China, Greece, Israel and Pakistan. 

In order to maintain the high standard of instruction, 
trustees have elected several new members to the staffs of 
the various departments. Barron Brainerd, S. B. in Applied 
Mathematics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of 
Olney, Ill., and Howard C. Tinkham, B. S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, of Matta- 
poisett, Mass., were added to the Department of Engineer- 
ing staff. John T. Regan, A. B., Holy Cross College, of 
New Bedford, Mass., and Richard K. Molyneux, an 
alumnus of New Bedford Textile Institute, of Fall River, 
Mass., have become members of the Department of Tex- 
tiles staff. 
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Straps. 


_ the loom. And moderately priced. 


narrow Lug Straps. 


O 


TRADE MARK 


myproved 


LUG STRAP 
SUPPORT 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
ISSUED AND PENDING 


Made of strong light weight metal 


to withstand the shock and jar of 


Size No. UP—10 for 1'%-inch 
No. UP—15 for all 1'%-inch Lug 


No. UP—20 for all 2-inch Lug 
Straps. 


Saves you in straps, picker sticks, 
and supplies. Get 6 for service 


tests and be convinced. 


NO OTHER COMPANY IS LICENSED TO 
MANUFACTURE THIS DEVICE 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


2601 Wilkinson Blvd. — Tel. 4-5633 — Charlotte, N. C. 
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New Philadelphia Textile Institute Opened 


The new $1.050.000 school of the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute at School House Lane and Henry Avenue, Ger- 
mantown. was formally opened Thursday, Oct. 6, with 
SOO 


friends of the institution. Col. Millard D. Brown. presi- 


ceremonies attended by approximately alumni and 
dent of the P. T. I. Foundation and Continental Mills. Inc.. 
spoke briefly, as did Bertrand D. Hayward, director of the 
institute. 

George W. Ewing, architect of the new school, presented 
a key to the main building to Theodore B. Hayward, chair- 
man of the building committee. A key to the library was 
turned over to representatives of the Edgar and Emily 
Hesslein Fund, Inc., New York, donors of the library build- 
ing. A key to the dye laboratory was presented to Fred C. 
Scholler, president of Scholler Brothers,.Inc., and vice- 
Scholler donated $120,000 
to build and equip the laboratory. Charles W. Carvin, presi- 


president of the foundation. 


dent of the New York firm which bears his name. opened 
the exercises after an invocation by Dr. Robert T. Tumbles- 
ton, of the institute. The visitors later were taken on a tour 
of the new school building and library. 

The new building is constructed of reinforced concrete, 
faced with colonial brick, cast stone and marble. The build- 
ing is two stories in the front and three stories in the rear, 
the ground floor opening into Henry Avenue. Fluorescent 
lighting is used throughout the building which is compara- 
tively fireproof. Asphalt and acoustical tile are used ex- 
tensively in the lobby and corridors, while the main lobby 
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PAINT 


The new main building of Philadelphia Textile Institute. which wae dedicated at ceremonies Oct. 6. 


is decorated with Vermont and Georgia marble, so that this 
room may be used for textile fabric displays 

The physical testing laboratory on the second floor is air- 
conditioned, so that the delicate scientific instruments will 
retain their accuracy. A cafeteria and recreation room are 
included in the building, along with lounges for men and 
women. An innovation is the use of green glass black- 
boards throughout the building. Yellow chalk is used on 
these boards to assure better visual accommodations. 

One of the outstanding features of the new P. T. I. school 
is its dye laboratory, built and equipped with $80,000 of a 
$120,000 gift to the P. T. I. 


Foundation of Philadelphia. The gift, one of the largest 


Foundation by the Scholler 


ever received for textile education, was presented by Fred 
C. Scholler, president of Scholler Brothers, Inc., and a vice 
president of the P. T. I. Foundation. The dye laboratory of 
5,500 square feet will house equipment to be moved from 
the old school at Broad and Pine Streets, as well as much 
costly new equipment. 

The dyeing department of the P. T. I. is one of the old- 
est of its kind in the country, having had its inception in 
the 1880s. During World War I, 
of dyestuffs was reduced to almost zero, the P. T. 1. supplied 


when the importation 


many dyestuff manufacturers with numerous authentic Ger- 
man dye samples from the school’s large collection, which 
were of material aid in helping the industry to. duplicate 
and to improve dyestuffs formerly imported only from 
Germany. 

The 4,200-square-toot library building was built with the 
$52,000 contribution from the Edgar and Emily Hesslein 


Columbia 


serves the South’s Textile Industry 
through its District Oface at Charlotte, N. C. 


WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE 


J. R. SIMPSON 


Southeastern District Sales Manager 


615 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N, C. 


TELEPHONE: 3-0450 
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New York, 


libraries in the country 


Fund. Inc.. 
the institute has not 


had available space in which to properly house its fine col 


Heretofore, 
lection of textile books and fabrics. The new library build 
ing will accommodate five times as many students and more 
than twice as many books as the old room at Broad and Pine 
Streets. 
readers working on research papers can sit among the books 
in their subject field. 


Carrels will be tmcluded in the stackroom where 
Also included is a small seminar room 
for the use of faculty members or students for serious re 
search work away from the noise that ts a necessary accom- 
paniment to the work of the circulation desk. The library 
building is a modified colonial type architecture in keeping 
Miss E. Lillian 


Miss Eileen 


with the main building across the campus. 
W yatt and 
Dwyer. 


is head librarian is assisted by 


— 


Service Center ee At N. C. State 
Textiles at N. C. 


a modern student-faculty service center sometime after Jan 
|. Dean Malcolm E. 
center is now being equipped as a result of a $15,000 gift 
W. Cramer, The 


will mclude 


The School of 


from Stuart a textile industrialist. new 


center 
and a snack bar, a lounge for seniors and faculty members, 


and a terrace with lunch tables and special landscaping 


It will be located on the south end of the central wing | 


of the School of Textiles Building and will afford a lunch- 
eon place for faculty members and ‘students 
bell said the new structure will enable faculty members and 
students to become better acquainted during the luncheon 
periods and after class and will be more convenient as a 
luncheon center since teachers and students now must walk 
a considerable distance to eat at the college dining hall. 


Dedicate Textile Building At Ga. Tech 
The Hightower textile engineering 
building of the A. French Textile School of the Georgia 


Atlanta. was dedicated Oct. 1 
feature of the school’s 50th anniversary celebration. 


new W. Harrison 


Institute of Technology, 
The 
celebration was sponsored jointly by the school, the Georgia 
Tech Alumni Association, the Georgia Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, the Textile Education Foundation of Geor- 
gia and others. Speakers heard during the ceremonies in 
cluded Dr. Harmon Caldwell, chancellor of the University 
System of Georgia; Col: Blake R. Van Leer, president of 


Georgia Tech; J. C. Platt, vice-president of Chicopee Mfg. | 
president of the Textile Education Foundation: and | 


Corp.., 
W. N. Banks, president of Grantville Mills. 
the new building, equipment and machinery is estimated at | 
$1,500,000. 

The new textile school building will stand as a monument 
to the memory of the late W. Harrison Hightower, presi- 
dent of Thomaston (Ga.) Mills, Inc., whose vision and 
leadership 
Mr. Hightower was founder and first president of the Tex- 
tile Education Foundation, which contributed 
000 for new machinery for the building. 
building houses a modern textile mill with laboratories and 


equipment to teach students both problems and production 
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and will be one of the finest textile | 


State College will have | 
Campbell reported recently that the | 
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in cotton, wools and synthetic fibers from the raw materials 
to the finished product. 

Herman A. Dickert, 
School, stated: 


director of the A. French Textile 
“We have sought to get basic machinery 
that is flexible so that we can cross from one type fiber to 
another, process short fibers in cotton or long fibers of syn- 
thetics. We are preparing students to enter any phase of 
the textile industry. We believe we have a well-rounded 
curriculum that will permit them to go into any mill or 
finishing plant, as well as into textile sales departments.’ 
The dedicatory exercises were climaxed when W. Harri- 
son Hightower, III, unveiled a bronze plaque honoring his 
grandfather. Several hundred cotton mill operators, textile 
machinery manufacturers and = attended the event. 


Book Treces History Of Cotton Industry 


The second edition of American Cotton Handbook, by 
A. R. Macormac, H. R. Mauersberger and Gilbert R. Merrill, 
published by Textile Book Publishers of New York, is now 
available for those interested. This new 940-page text on 
cotton covers the material facts of the industry completely 
from the early historical background of cotton cultivation 
and machinery development through a comprehensive cot- 
ton bibliography. The economics and statistics of growing 
and marketing fiber and cloth, cotton legislation and ma- 
chinery developments are traced from early beginnings 
through World War II. Within the covers of the book are 
outlines of all the important functions of the industry and a 
complete picture of its processes from raw cotton to finished 
goods, 

An excellent chapter on cellulose and the cotton fiber 
traces the growth, physical properties of the fiber and devel- 
ops an empirical formula of cellulose structure. The cultiva- 
tion and varieties of the cotton plant, with particular atten- 
tion to U. S. cotton belt production, are discussed in another 
chapter. All the manufacturing processes from ginning and 
classing the fiber through weaving are covered in individual 
chapters, as are the manufacture of cotton knit goods and 
the bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing of cotton fab- 
rics. New information on such recent developments as 
resin-finishing and continuous processing has been covered. 

The latest methods and standards for physical and chemi- 
cal testing of both fiber yarn and fabric are thoroughly dis- 
cussed in individual chapters. In the chapter titled ‘“‘Nomen- 
clature of Cotton Dyes” will be found an alphabetical list 
of trade names giving the manufacturers and arranged by 
classes according to fastness and dyeing properties. A bibli- 


ography of American and English books, listings of man- 
ufacturers’ literature, U. S$. Government publications, direc- 
tories, yearbooks, catalogs, trade associations, 
cotton magazines and current cotton films completes the 
text. The language is technical or non-technical according 
to the requirements of the subject. The book should appeal 
alike to the technician as a standard reference work and to 
the layman as an easily understood guide to the industry. 


dictionaries. 


Report Fiber Output Nearing Pre-war Level 


The volume of textile raw materials produced and con- 
sumed in the world is approaching the level that prevailed 
before the war, the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations reports in a new World Fiber Revieu 
1949 issued last month. Taking into account, however, a 
population increase of about ten per cent over the last 
decade, production and consumption per person in 1948-49 
were still about 15 per cent lower than in the last pre-war 
season. 

While production and consumption over-all have im- 
proved, inequalities in consumption in different parts of the 
world are more marked than before the war. Five high 
income countries in North America and Europe, where about 
11 per cent of the world’s people live, absorbed nearly one- 
half of all cotton, wool and rayon textiles avialable in 1948. 
Against this, eight low-income countries in Africa and Asia 
accounting for 30 per cent of world population took only 
nine per cent of all textiles. 

The increase in total production of natural fibers—cotton, 
wool, silk, flax, hemp, jute and the three major hard fibers— 
abaca, sisal and henequen—was strongly influenced by the 
bumper cotton crop harvested in the United States. Though 
nine-tenths of world fiber production is still accounted for 
by the natural fibers, the output of man-made fibers—prin- 
cipally rayon and nylon—has resumed a strong upward 
trend. 

The recovery of world textile trade has been very much 
slower than that of textile manufacture. In part this results 
from industrial development in a number of countries, such 
as Argentina, Brazil and India, which are now replacing 
imported textiles by goods processed in their own mills from 
home-grown fibers. Another major factor affecting trade is 
the enlarged share of world textile output absorbed by the 
United States. Since the bulk of textiles consumed in the 
United States is home-produced, an increased consumption 
is not reflected proportionately in increased world textile 
trade. Currency difficulties, too, have adversely affected the 
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volume of world trade. The 118-page World Fiber Review 
gives detailed treatment to production and consumption of 
world fibers, markets and prices, and world trade in textiles. 
There are separate sections dealing with the major fibers. 
Many supporting tables are included in the review. 


Report Performance Data On New Spindle 


In December, 1948, Saco-Lowell released for general sale 
its newly developed New Era spindle. The spindle uses 
two anti-friction bearings turning on an immovable center 
shaft and with the bobbin or yarn carrier held on a metal 
sleeve. As this was a completely new design of spindle, a 
great deal of interest has been aroused in the industry with 
regard to the claims made by the manufacturer concerning 
spindle life, power savings, and maintenance. Since that 
time, a number of mills having installations of this spindle 
have been contacted with regard to a substantiation of the 
advantages claimed for the spindle. 

One of the big advantages of this spindle over those of 
conventional design has been claimed to be that of power 
savings. Originally, the statement was made that there 
would be a reduction in power consumption of up to 25 
per cent per frame. One mill now has over 30,000 New Era 
spindles in operation and have had them running on a pro- 
duction basis for over 18 months. During this time they 
have been running at speeds of approximately 10,000 r.p.m., 
spinning 30s yarn, and the mill has determined that there 
is a saving in power of about 20 per cent over that of spin- 
dles of conventional design on the same type of work. 
From other mills have come reports similarly favorable, 
claiming savings in power of 27.5 per cent, 30.7 per cent 
and 34.8 per cent. 

Due to the comparatively short time in which these spin- 
dies have been in mill operation on a large scale, and due 
to the fact that the original lubricant is used for from three 
to five years, the data on lubrication methods and savings 
are relatively scant. However, one mill had just completed 
relubricating the oil cushion type New Era spindles in its 
mill. The mill concerned has 32 frames of these spindles 
and reports that a total of 31/, gallons of oil was used for 
this periodic replenishment of oil, an average oil consump- 
tion of only 11/, pints per frame. 

Over and above this observation of the oil cushion type 
of New Era spindle are the outstanding reports concerning 
the rubber mounted type of spindle. These spindles are said 
to require regreasing of the bearings every three to five 
years, or every 18,000 to 30,000 hours. and there is not 
any oil used at all. An immediate savings in labor and 
maintenance is claimed as at least one oiler is eliminated. 
Furthermore, there is removed the danger of making soft 
yarn caused by spindles shaking when there is a lack of oil, 
the firm claims. With the New Era spindle, if the bearings 
become worn the spindle will stop and this eliminates the 
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problem of the conventional spindle which will run at a 
reduced speed and so cause the spinning of yarn with slack 
or soft twist. 

A great advantage claimed for the New Era spindle ts 
that there is not any oil required. As the spindles do not 
have any oil there is a complete absence of oi! pumping and 
throwing of oil over the frame and the tapes. The increased 
cleanliness of the yarn is reported to be one of the outstand- 
ing qualities appealing to the mills questioned. 

Tape life has been increased as much as 300 per cent, it 
is Claamed, when New Era spindles have been installed. 
Generally, a tape does not wear out in operation, it rots to 
With the New Era spindle 


this hazard is removed. the firm states. 


pieces due to oil saturation 
The smoothness ot 
the rotation of the spindle also results in spinning yarn 
which will have more even twist. One mill reported on an 
installation of New Era spindles on its old frames. After 
putting the new spindles on its frames it was found that it 
was possible to retain the old spindle speeds ranging from 
8,700 to 9,250, to increase the length of traverse from 71/, 
inches to 84% inches, and to increase the diameter of the 
ring by one-quarter-inch. Therefore, by the installation of 
the New Era spindle, the firm points out, the content of the 
yarn on the bobbin was increased approximately 60 per cent 
The use of the larger package made it possible to increase 
the number of frames per doffer by approximately 50 per 
cent without increasing the work load. 

Other mill comments on the New Era spindle, Saco- 
Lowell reveals, stated that there was a reduction in knot in 
the warp yarn of 50 per cent, allowing a reduction of about 
25 per cent in the number of spooler tenders, and increased 
ethciency on both warpers and looms, due to the absence of 
knots. While the spindles represent a greater initial invest- 
ment than conventional spindles the opinion was expressed 
in one large mill that they had confidence that the spindles 
would pay for themselves in approximately four years. 


QMC Issues Specifications Report 


The. Quartermaster Corps Research and Development 
Branch has issued a new Textile Series Report, No. 56, 
“Summary of Specification Requirements for Quartermaster 
Textiles,” to assist the textile industry in meeting the in- 


creased requirements for Army and Air Force textiles. De- 
signed specifically as a guide and aid for government pro- 
curement, the report gives a faithful analysts of every phase 
of tabric construction. 

Dr. S. J]. Kennedy, research director for textiles, clothing 
and footwear of the Research and Development Branch, 
Military Planning Division, Ofhce of the Quartermaster 
General, Washington, D. C., cautions users of the report 
that since specification requirements are changed frequently 
either by amendment or by the issuance of entirely new 
specifications, the data of specifications listed should be 
checked against the actual requirements called for in invita- 
tions to bid. Requirements stated at the time of actual pro- 
curement will supersede any specification requirements 
stated in the report. 

The detailed tables presented in the report which covers 
all textiles were prepared in the Textile Materials Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, Philadelphia QM Depot, by E. Armstrong 
and Miss K. Dodson 
ments and general requirements as to finish for each fabric 
construction. Copies of the publication are available for 
distribution on request to the Office of Technical Services, 
U. S$. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


The tables show all physical require- 


Britons Study U. S. Productivity Methods 


Studies of American productivity methods in the textile 
held was started Oct. 4 with the arrival of 34 representatives 
from Great Britain's cotton industry, the Economic Go-oper- 
ation Administration announced recently. The group is the 
sixth productivity team from the United Kingdom to visit 
the United States under the joint sponsorship of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity, E.C.A., and the British 
Government. 

The team of 28 men and six women includes manage- 
ment, labor and technical representatives from three seg- 
ments of the industry. The spinning and weaving sections 
of the team each include 13 members and the doubling 
section eight. 

Although the three sections of the team will travel to- 
gether during the major portion of their visit, arrangements 
are being made for some members of the group to make 
special visits to various plants and research laboratories. In 
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addition, the weaving section of the team will follow a | 


separate itinerary during part of the time the group is in 
the United States. The weaving and spinning sections of 
the team will remain in the U. S. until Nov. 12 but the 
doubling section is scheduled to sail for England on Nov. 5. 

In addition to textile plants, research laboratories and 
schools, the team is scheduled to visit two rubber plants to 
study the use of cotton fabric in manufacturing tire casings. 


Industrial Vision Congress Programmed 


The Associated Industries of Georgia will be one of the 
co-sponsors of the Southeastern Industrial Vision Congress, 
Nov. 6, 7 and 8, on the Georgia Tech campus in Atlanta. 
Other sponsors are the Georgia Optometric Association and 
the Engineering Extension Division, Georgia Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. Walker H. Matthews, Athens, Ga., general chairman, 
in announcing the program for the event urged those plan- 
ning to attend to register as far in advance as possible. 
The new textile school auditorium, site of the Congress, 
holds only 300 and attendance may exceed this figure. In 
writing the Georgian-Terrace and Cox-Carlton Hotels for 
reservations it is suggested that mention be made of the fact 
that one plans to attend the Congress. 

Final touches have been put on the program which will 
open on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 6, with a keynote address, 
“Vision, Lighting and Seeing,’ by Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, 
General Electric Co., noted authority on illumination. The 
first session on Monday, Nov. 7, will present a panel on re- 
search and present status of industrial vision, with heads of 
the industrial vision departments of American Optical Co., 
Keystone View Co., and Bausch & Lomb as participants. 
G. Luther Weibel, Jr., Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn.., 
whose address last year was one of the highlights, will 
speak later in the morning on “Setting Up An Industrial 
Vision Program.” 

Dr. L. Wayne Brock, Greenville, S$. C., nationally-known 
optometrist, who is consultant for Riegel Textile Corp., will 
lead off in the afternoon with an address on ‘Testing and 
Correcting Procedures."’ He will be followed by a panel on 
problems common to the smaller plant. Participants will be 
B. G. Byron, Clearwater Finishing Co., Old Fort, N. C., 
and Ralph Buchanan, Southern States Iron Roofing Co. 
Savannah. A banquet will be held Monday night, Nov. 7, 
at 7 p. m. A prominent industrialist will be th. featured 
speaker. 

The session on color and illumination on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Nov. 8, will present S. W. Quisenberry, Wilmington, 
Del., E. 1. du Pont de Nemours, on color conditioning, and 
George Taylor, New York, Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., on 
lighting. Winding up the three-day session will be a sum- 
mary panel with three noted authorities appearing, as fol- 


lows: production, Charles T. McNary, Greensboro, N. C., 
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Blue Bell, Inc.; employee attitudes, Dr. Sidnev Q. Janus, 
Atlanta, industrial psychologist; and.accident control, Prof. 


W. N. Cox, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia Tech. 


Alabama Textile Executives To Meet Nov. 5 


Members of the Alabama Textile Operating Executives 
will gather Nov. 5 in Duncan Hall. Auburn. Ala.. for their 
annual Fall meeting on carding and spinning. Members 
have been requested to send in a list of questions they would 
like to have discussed at the meeting. The Auburn-Missis- 
sippi State football game will be played in Auburn on the 
same day and a block of tickets has.been reserved for use of 
members of the group. 


Studies Community Life Of English Worker 


“Englishmen now find living conditions more trying than 
Americans did during the worst days of the war,” Dr. 
William Hays Simpson, assistant professor of political 
science at Duke University, Durham, N. C., stated Aug. 16. 
Dr. Simpson, who recently returned from England after 
completing a seven-week study of community life among 
cotton mill workers in the Manchester area. said that many 
foods are rationed and prices are high. “Each Englishman 
is allowed three eggs a week and about 22 cents worth of 
meat which is often poor in quality,” Dr. Simpson said. 
Only three ounces of soap are allowed each person weekly, 
both for toilet and laundry purposes. This is especially 
trying because there are few steam laundries and most 
clohes must be washed at home.”’ 

Pointing out that food prices are heavily subsidized, the 
Duke professor said that meat selling for 65 cents a pound 
in the United States would cost perhaps 45 cents in England. 
the price difference being made up by the government. One 
authority has stated that the total yearly subsidy amounts to 
470 million pounds. Income taxes are high, and heavy 
purchase taxes are placed upon many commodities. A $2.50 
American shirt may cost as much as $6 tn England, and 
English-made cigarettes cost 70 cents a pack. American 
cigarettes are almost impossible to obtain, and nylon hose 
is available only on the black market at about $5 per pair. 

Dr. Simpson spent most of his time in the area around 
Manchester where most of England's cotton mills are locat- 
ed. His research was chiefly concerned with the effects of 
the nationalism program on the lives of cotton mill workers 
and included visits to mills, conferences with mill owners. 
and visits to employees’ homes. “I found that the United 


States is far ahead of England in the development of sports 
and recreation programs for mill workers,”’ Dr. Simpson 
said, adding that there is almost no interest in sports among 
the employees. Workers’ homes are scattered rather than 
grouped in compact mill villages as they frequently are in 
the United States. 

Cotton mill wages are lower in England than in the 
United States, but English workers have the advantage of 
almost free medical service, Dr. Simpson commented. A 
universal health program covers about 89 per cent of the 
expense of medical, dental, and hospital care, according to 
one authority. Dr. Simpson pointed out that the program’ is 
especially helpful to the laboring classes, but there are often 
long delays in obtaining medical attention, and high taxes 
are necessary to pay for the program. 

Little unemployment exists in England, and “help want- 
ed” signs are common. Some unemployment results from 
lack of living quarters in cities where work is available, Dr. 
Simpson reports. 

In addition to his field work, the Duke professor studied 
at the Manchester Public Library, the University of Man- 
chester Library, the London ‘School of Economics, and the 
British Museum. The results of his investigation will be 
incorporated in one or more research papers now being 
prepared. 


Spinning Device May Boost Short Cottons 

Wide interest has been aroused in American textile circles 
over the report of a new spinning device, Hegemax, which 
is said to be capable of making American cottons equal to 
Egyptians in the spinning of fine yarns. News of the inven- 
tion was reported in an article by W. R. Batorffy of Zurich, 
Switzerland, in a recent issue of Cotton Trade Journal. 
According to the article, the device was invented by E. 
Hegedus, and states that “Mr. Hegedus found that the 
field of most strain on ring-frames is reached between the 
last roller and ring-traveller. Short staples or poor cottons 
may pass all right but their weakness shows up in this last 
phase of spinning. Here Hegemax enters the picture. The 
thread-guide on top of the balloon is replaced by a clever, 
yet very simple device, giving a preliminary twist to the 
drafted sliver (between the delivery rollers and the Hege- 
max turbine). Tension is reduced some 40 per cent. In- 
stallation is very easy, and Hegemax can be used on any 
type of standard ring-frames.”’ 

Tests originating from some of the leading mills on the 
Continent report the following performance data, the article 
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states: (1) Production is increased by an average of 20 per 
cent. Rings of larger size (diameter) installed; (2) spin 
dles run at an added speed of ten to 24 per cent, hosiery 
twists are spun at full normal speed; (3) thread breakages 
are reduced 66 per cent and each worker services an average 
25 per cent more spindles; and (4) technological character 
istics: breaking strength increased five per cent and elasticity 
boosted seven to ten per cent. 


Textile School Deans Touring Europe 


Nine members of the National Council of Textile School 
Deans left New York Oct. 6 for Southampton, England, 
where they will begin a six-week tour of European textile 
schools and manufacturing plants. The group will meet 
with the heads of British textile schools and will study their 
objectives, facilities and methods of instruction. Textile 
educators and scientists making the tour include: Dean 
Malcolm E. Campbell of the School of Textiles at. North 
Carolina State College; Dr. Hugh M. Brown, dean of the 
School of Textiles at Clemson College, Clemson, S. .C.; 
Leslie Coombs, head of Bradford-Durfee Textile Institute; 
William D. Fales, head of the textile department of the 
Rhode Island School of Design; Kenneth R. Fox, president 
of Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute; Bertrand W. Hay- 
ward, director of the Philadelphia Textile Institute; L. E. 
Parsons, head of the textile engineering department of 
Texas Technological College; George Walker, president of 
New Bedford ( Mass. ) Textile Institute: Frederick Feiker. 
dean of the school of engineering at George Washington 
University; and Edward T. Pickard, secretary of the Na 
tional Council of Textile School Deans and the Textile 
Foundation, Inc 


New Textile Program Offered By C.C.N. Y. 


A practical working knowledge of textiles, both natural 
and synthetic, is provided in the new program, 'Fundamen- 
tals of Textile Converting,’ which opened at City College 
of New York Midtown Business Center, 430 West 50th 
Street, Oct. 18. In announcing the new program, Dr. Robert 
A. Love, director of the midtown center, said, “An extended 
survey conducted by the textile industry, which is one of the 
oldest and the second largest industry in America, revealed 
the need for specialized training which would help men and 
women develop a practical working knowledge and basi 
skills in the fundamentals of textile converting. In making 
our educational facilities and services available to the textile 
industry, we hope to help men and women in the industry 
meet the current trend of market requirements, and also help 
them operate at a profit through our learn-by-doing’ meth- 
ods of instruction which have proven successful in many 
other industry programs.”’ 

Herbert D. Wojan, a textile consultant with more than 
30 years’ experience in the textile industry, supervises the 
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used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard. 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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The GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. E. SIRRBINE CO. 


BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


BARNES 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER’4 CENTURY 


Surveys—Reorganizations—New Plant Developments 
for Cotton, Wool, and Synthetic Yarn and Cloth Proc- 
essing, Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 


% Plant Appraisals x%& Mechanical and Operating Surveys — New 
Methods Scheduling and Planning 
Work load Studies, Job Analysis and 
Evaluation, with Incentive Plans ¥%& Stand- 
ard Cost Installations # Cost Control 
Methods 


Labormeter 


Burden-meter Waste-meter 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, W. C. Phone 2-5111 


new program, which provides individual instruction in an 
informal workshop. Valuable contributions to the program 
will be made by the industry, which will furnish lecturers, 


visual teaching aids and materials, and will demonstrate 
market trends. Invaluable guidance in developing this new 
program in terms of the needs of the textile industry, has 
been given by the Textile Advisory Committee, consisting 
of Irene Blunt, secretary, National Federation of Textiles; 
Herman Chopak, president, Textile Distributors Institute; 
William B. Dall, assistant manager, Textile World; W. P. 
Fickett, president, Textile Fabrics Association; Ephriam 
Freedman, director, Macy's Bureau of Standards; Max W. 
Meyre, Shields Fabric Corp.; Alice C. Moore, secretary, 
National Association of Finishers of Textile Fabrics: Wil- 
liam Odom, technical consultant, William Barrell & Co.: 
Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing director, Textile Color 
Card Association of the United States, and John Schober- 
lein, Burlington Mills. 

The new program is designed primarily for men and 
women who are employed in the textile industry and those 
who are interested in the converting of fabrics from the raw 
to the finished state. The course covers the organization of 
the textile industry, the importance of distribution and the 
converters part in it, a thorough study of fibers, yarns, 
fabric construction, types of fabrics, dyeing and printing, 
finishing processes, special and functional finishes, convert- 
ing procedures, converting problems, and standards for the 
examination of finished goods. The class will meet every 
Tuesday evening from 6:30 to 10:10 p. m., starting Oct. 18 
and continuing for 15 weeks. The total fee is $49.20. En- 
rollment is now open and will continue until the course 
starts. The course is approved by the Veterans Admuinistra- 
tion for payment of veterans’ tuition under the G. I. Bill, 
when the training is used to meet an occupational objective. 
For further information, write to the Supervisor of Admis- 
sions, City College Midtown Business Center, 430 West 
5Oth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Analyze Industry Injuries For 1948 


A recent safety bulletin of the North Carolina Industrial 
Commission reveals that the average time charged for each 
disabling injury in the textile industry in 1948 was 66 days. 
This was slightly higher than the 1947 average of 61 days, 
but was still nearly one-third less than the average of 97 
days for all industries combined. The bulletin revealed also 
that temporary injuries in 1948 averaged only 20 days per 
case, slightly less than the all-industry average of 21 days, 
and lower than the 22-day average for the textile industry 
in 1947. The average days charged for permanent-partial 
injuries in 1948 was about the same as in 1947, 441 days 
compared with 438; the average was somewhat better than 
the all-industry average of 460 days. 


School Studies Accelerated Aging Tests 


A number of accelerated aging tests to determine more 
accurately in the laboratory what is likely to happen to rayon 
fabrics in use have been devised at the Ellen H. Richards 
Institute of Pennsylvania State College. Research which is 
continuing, has been in progress six years under grants+in- 
aid from American Viscose Corp. Studies have shown that 
many of the tests now used, particularly those for color- 
fastness to light, for laundering and for perspiration, give 
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results better than those obtained with the fabrics in use. 
In general, many of the tests pick out. only the poorest 
fabrics, making little distinction among the fair, the good 
and the excellent. 


Research also has shown that when a fabric is subjected 
alternately or simultaneously to more than one wear factor 
its performance is different from that obtained when only 
one is involved. As a result, various of the tests are being 
combined in a continuing effort to simulate as nearly as 
possible the conditions of actual use. For example, it was 
found that the dye in a fabric subjected only to gas fading 
often showed little effect, but that if the fabric were pressed 
afterwards there was sometimes a considerable change in 
color, Similarly, abrasion makes fabrics more susceptible 
both to light and laundry fading than is the case with the 
same fabrics when not abraded. In each case wearing tests 
with representative rayon fabrics are run parallel with the 
development of the new laboratory tests as a check on their 
accuracy. Technical reports of the studies are being pub- 
lished as phases of the work are completed. 

Fading was speeded up by building cabinets. in which 
oxygen can replace some of the air, while temperature and 
humidity can be varied at the same time that the fabric is 
subjected to light. This gives, within a practicable period 
of time, results comparable to those during prolonged use. 
Two accelerated heat tests have been developed which simu- 
late dry and the other steam pressing. Similarly, an accel- 
erated laundering procedure has been devised with various 
combinations of temperature, detergent concentration, alka- 
linity and mechanical action. Existing perspiration tests 


have been modified to obtain results more nearly compara- 
ble to those obtained during wear. 


A technique for measuring the resistance of a rayon 
fabric to abrasion, one of the most important factors in- 
volved in the breakdown of wearing apparel goods, has 
been standardized. A faster test for dry and wet cleaning 
has also been standardized and work is proceeding on 
standardizing accelerated tests of gas fading and chlorine 
retention characteristics of finishes. As fast as individual 
tests are standardized, they are tried out in combinations 
with tests of other characteristics as the institute continues 
to try to develop an accelerated procedure which reflects as 
closely as possible the results of consumer use. 


Textile Output Not Highly Concentrated 


The Federal Trade Commission last month advised Con- 
gress that the textile industry as a whole ranks relatively 
low in terms of concentration of productive facilities in the 
hands of a few firms. The analysis was submitted in a 96- 
page report examining 26 industries. A chart included in 
the report, based on 1947 figures of the production of 
woolen and worsted materials (broad woven fabrics), indt- 
cated that American Woolen Co., the industry leader, owned 
only 16.7 per cent of the industry's net capital assets; Col- 
lins & Aikman Corp., 6.8 per cent; and Goodall-Sanford, 
Inc., 4.6 per cent. “Thus, the three largest corporations 
account for approximately 29 per cent of the industry's total 
net capital assets,” the report states. 


The Leather with the 


A weave mill superintendent recently explained his first purchase of our 
HEART-OF-HIDE leather as follows: “We were having trouble with box front 
leathers. Our new Overseer of Weaving remembered your leather from his last 
job. He forgot your company's name, but he knew he wanted THE LEATHER 
WITH THE ENTRANCE ARROWS.” 


CAROLINA bolting ompany 


POST OFFICE BOX 1377 @ 26 AUGUSTA STREET @ GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PO 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc 
Selling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


_ BAILY co. 
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Quarterly Broad Woven Output Compared 


Cotton broad woven goods production (except tire fab- 
rics) amounted to 2,003 million linear yards in the second 
quarter of 1949, according to the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. This is the lowest quarterly 
production reported since this series began in 1942. The 
second quarter production is 11 per cent below the first 
quarter and 21 per cent under that in the second quarter of 
1948. 

Second quarter production of all types of fabrics, except 
napped fabrics, dropped below that in the first quarter. 
Rayon and nylon tire cord and fabric is the only group in 
which second quarter production for this year is greater than 
in the corresponding quarter of last year. 

Only a few fabrics showed an increase in production in 
the second quarter. Thirty-nine-inch, 80-square, 4.00-yard 
print cloth production in the second quarter amounted to 
117 million yards, six per cent more than in the first quarter 
and 20 per cent over that in the second quarter last year. 
Production of both carded and combed broadcloths was 
greater in the second quarter than in the first quarter. 
Combed broadcloth production, however, did not reach that 
reported in the second quarter last year. Marquisette pro- 
duction continued to decrease, the 24 million yards produced 
in the second quarter being 62 per cent less than that pro- 
duced in the second quarter of last year. The production of 
22 million yards of corduroys was slightly greater than in 
the first quarter and five million yards more than in the 
second quarter of 1948. 

Production of cotton, rayon and nylon tire cord and fabric 
dropped below that in the preceding quarter, cotton decreas- 
ing 18 per cent and rayon and nylon one per cent. The 
number of looms in place and assigned to the production of 
these fabrics continued to decrease. A total of 383.512 
looms were reported in place July 2, 1949, compared with 
391,755 at the end of the second quarter of last year. 

A total of 658 million pounds of cotton was consumed in 
the production of cotton broad woven and tire cord fabrics, 
of which 92 per cent was carded and eight per cent combed. 
In addition to the cotton yarn, 72 million pounds of rayon 
and seven million — of other Falke were consumed. 


Cotton Cloth how Slight Gain 


Quantities of U. S. cotton cloth shipped to principal im- 
porting countries during the first seven months of 1949 
were strikingly different from the amounts exported to those 
countries during the corresponding period in 1948, the 
Othce of International Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, announced recently. 

Canada continued as the leading buyer of U. S. cotton 
cloth with imports of 117,690,000 square yards during the 
first seven months of 1949 as compared to 85,600,000 yards 


STEVENS &(0.,Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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during the same period in 1948. The next hive countries in 
the order of amounts of U. S. cotton cloth imported during 
the first seven months this year were Iran, Philippine Re- 
public, Union of South Africa, Indonesia and Cuba, while 
during the same period last year they were British Malaya, 
Union of South Africa, Philippine Republic, Cuba and 
Venezuela. 

The following countries substantially increased their im- 
ports of U. S. cotton cloth during the first seven months of 
1949 over the same period in 1948: Iran, from 5,886,000 
in 1948 to 66,894,000 in 1949; Philippine Republic, from 
44,986,000 to 60,039,000; Indonesia, from 5,374,000 to 
33,564,000: Siam, from 758,000 to 14,189,000; Pakistan, 
from 475,000 to 13,850,000; and Morocco, from 2,996,000 
to 10,541,000. . Principal countries showing decreases in 
imports during the first seven months this year as compared 
to those for the same period in 1948 were: Union of South 
Africa, from 62,895,000 yards to 35,413,000 yards; Cuba, 
from 29,103,000 to 25,293,000; British Malaya, from 76,- 
137,000 to 8,549,000; and Venezuela, from 25,060,000 to 
15,475,000. 

Total exports of U. S. cotton cloth for the first seven 
months of 1949 were 584,691,000 square yards, or a five 
per cent increase over the 556,940,000 square yards exported 
during the same period in 1948. The most important 
changes in amounts of U. S. cotton goods exported during 
the month of July this year, as compared to amounts ex- 
ported during June, were a sharp decline in exports to Can- 
ada and substantial increases in shipments to Iran and the 
Philippine Republic. 


Figures Reflect Spinning Activity Revival 


The cotton spinning industry operated during September 
at 115.2 per cent of capacity on a two-shift, 80-hour week 
basis. This compares with 102.5 per cent during August 
this year, and 121 per cent during September bast year. 

Spinning spindles in place Sept. 30 totaled 23,427,000, of 
which 19,975,000 were active consuming cotton on the last 
working day of the month, compared with 23,407,000 and 
19,747,000 for August this year, and 23,832,000 and 21.,,- 
302,000 a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for spindles consuming cotton for 
September totaled 8,725,000,000 compared with 8,267,000,,- 
000 for August this year, and 9,414,000,000 for September 
last year. 

Spinning spindles in place Sept. 30 included: in cotton- 
growing states 18,287,000, of which 16,147,000 were ac- 
tive, compared with 18,270,000 and 15,976,000 for August 
this year, and 18,408,000 and 16,840,000 a year ago, and in 
New England states, 4,678,000 and 3,522,000 compared 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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eased, that’s the ideal oppor- 
tunity to install new rings where 
needed. New standard DIA- 
MOND FINISH rings — or Eadie 
speed rings where they apply — 
will give your production a notice- 
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WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING co. 
Makers of Spi winged Swister Rings since 


ISELIN- JEFFERSON 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 


Sells for Hill Aeccount Ouly 
GREY GOODS + FINISHED Goops 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Nation -Wide- World-Wide 


Head office: 90 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 
Hosiery Division 
Empire State Building 


Great “Jextile Selling Organization 


BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND «+ MEMPHIS « DALLAS « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS 
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with 4,678,000 and 3,416,000 and 4,938,000 and 4,053.,- 
OOU, 

Active spindle hours for spindles consuming cotton for 
September included: in cotton-growing states, 7,480,000,- 
000 compared with 7,120,000,000 this year and 7,952,000,- 
000 a year ago, and in New England states, 1,149,000,000 
compared with 1,048,000,000 and 1.348.000.0000. 


1949 Crop Indicates Quota In ‘50 


The Agriculture Department this month estimated the 
1949 cotton crop at 15,446,000 bales of 500 pounds £ross 
weight. This is 503,000 bales more than the 14,943,000 
bales forecast Sept. 10. It compares with last year's crop of 
14,868,000 bales and with the ten-year (1938-47) average 
of 11,306,000 bales. 

The crop ts large enough to require the government to 
order rigid marketing quotas on 1950 production to prevent 
a top-heavy surplus. Quotas will have to be approved by at 
least two-thirds of the growers voting in a referendum. 

Cotton quotas have not been used since 1942. They were 
suspended when growers diverted their acreage to foods 
needed to meet war and post-war demands. With food 


prices down on the farm, growers now have returned large 
acreage to cotton. Cotton growers have voted quotas seven 
times to hold down burdensome surpluses. 

The condition of the crop on Oct. 1 was reported at 74 
per cent of normal compared with 82 a year ago and 71 for 
the ten-year average. 

Cotton ginned to Sept. 30 this season averaged lower in 
grade than for any other season since 1945. But the average 
staple length was the same as for last year. 


Consumption Of Cotton Picks Up 


The Census Bureau has reported that 709,958 bales of 
lint cotton were consumed during September. This compares 
with 664,133 bales consumed during August of this year, 
and 738,794 bales consumed during September of last year. 

Cotton on hand Sept. 30 included: in consuming estab- 
lihments, 744,602 bales, compared with 1,281,890 a year 
ago. In public storage and at compresses, 6,136,997 bales, 
compared with 4,147,278 a year ago. 

Cotton spindles active during September numbered 19,,- 
975,000, compared with 19,747,000 during August this 
year, and 21,305,000 during September last year. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warebouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
‘ervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Mgr.: L. &. Ligon, Greenville, B. 
C.: Sales Megr.: R. Roane. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 Ill. Southeastern Reprs.. 
Fr. H. Webdb.. Mer... 603 Stewart Ave.. S5.W., Atianta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, 
P. O. Box 2948. Greensboro, N. C.: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: E. E. Drewry. 4179 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, Ala.; G. R. Easley. 
P. O. Box 1087, Greenville. S. C.: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond. 
Va.: W. G. Polley, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. C. Sharpe, P. O. 
Box 2463. Orlando. Fila.: J. W. Webb. 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. &. Tyler. 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bidg.. 
Houston. Tex.: J. C. Brill. 300 Magazine St., New Orieans, La.: D. C. Jorgen- 
sen, 2140 Ingleside Ave.. Apt. C-1, Phone Ivy 1673-J, Macon, Ga.; I. J. Gor- 
don, 1910 Mae St.. Orlando, Pla.: Marcus M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, 
N. ©. The Philadelphia Office, 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade. @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8. 22nd. S8t., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive. Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile. Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC., 15 Park Row. New York 7, N. Y¥. Sou. 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Gou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry EK. Kelly, Mer. 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY CO., P. O. Box 4121, 312 N. McDowell S8t., 
Charlotte 4. N. C. Paul Wichelhaus and H. P. Wichelhaus. Distributor for: 
Barber-Colman Co., Threadwell Tap & Die Co., Chicago Latrobe Twist Drill 
Co., Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Oo., Canedy-Otto Mig. 
Oo., Greaves Machine Tool Co., Smith-Mills Co., Grob Bros., The Skinner 
Chuck OCo., Davis Keyseater Co., Bradford Machine Tool Co.. Queen City Co.. 
Tubular Micrometer Co., Gilbert S. Simonski, and others. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Til. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham. Ala.: Armour 


& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Armour & Co., Jacksonville, - 


Pla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Vs. 
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ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C.. W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mgr. Technica) 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St.. Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J; 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282: Philip L. 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614; Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
rietta, Ga., Phone 1335-M. Plant Mgr.: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St. Charlotte, 
N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham S8t., Charlotte, N. C.. J. M. Reed, Sou. Mer.. 
T. F. Hart, Sales: Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S. C., A. EB. Johnson, Jr.. Mgr.: Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agent, Frederick Salis. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green. 
ville, 5S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C. - 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: Thomes 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, 5S. C.: William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.: 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fila.;: P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


BEST & O©O., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Gea., Phone Dearborn 5974: William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St., Greenville, S. C.. Phone Greenville 7646. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, S. C. W. B. UWhier. 
Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, 8S. C., P. C. Blackman. Jr., Box 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER ©CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth. WN. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mers.: Willard E. 
Smith, Charlotte. N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N. C. Reprs.: John Fer- 
guson, LaGrange, Ga 


BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM O©O.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, 
Box 841, Greenville, 8. C 


BULLARD CLARK OO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson. Conn. E. H. 


Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096. South Bivd.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard. Pres.. and C W. Cain. 
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Keep TEXTILE production rolling 
at LOWER cost 
... SAVE with MANHATTAN ROLLS 


For dependable, day-in, day-out service, squeezing out acid 
or alkali solutions—hot or cold—Manhattan Rubber Covered 
Rolls are your best investment. 


Textile Mills and Finishing Plants throughout the South 
rely on Manhattan for uniform quality and good deliveries. 


RUBBER LINED PIPE AND FITTINGS RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


“Beller Service from a Southern Mill” 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN iwc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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GREENVILLE, S.C. | 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P.O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 5-3991 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 
W. LEE SMITH, Mer. 
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F, Worth Beaver, Jacobs Service Engineer 
in Central North Carolina 


JACOBS CASTEEL 
DOBBY CORDS 


Steel 


Terminals die-cast 
directly onto steel 
core and into the 
metal collar. 


Steel 


Castee!l wire core 
will not stretch. 
Wears longer, 
stays stronger. 


Wearing surface of multi- 
ple-ply, extra staple, 
braided, lubricated, and 


oil resistant cotton yarn. "\ 


STRENGTH OF STEEL 
WITHOUT STRETCH 


Under the heavy duty surface, one piece 
of steel — from end to end. Jacobs Casteel 
Dobby Cords do not stretch — wear longer — 
and mean more production per loom. Because 
with Jacobs there is less loom fixing. 


PRICES LOWER — Send for Price Lists 


Additional Stocks at: 399 Lofton Rd., N. W., Atlanta Georgia 
and 1602 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Texas 


THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY 


SOUTHERN ~~ NORTHERN 
DIVISION 


— 

Duty W 
Specializing im Textiles Tor © 
— 
om 
A ACOB > 
oo Charlotte, N. C. Danielson, Conn. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer.. both of Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: 8. B. 
Henderson, Box 133. Greer, 5S. C.: L. L. FProneberger, Jr.. 307 Elmwood Drive 
Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs. Jr.. 399 Lofton Rd.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanocoga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards, Roy Mann. Lawrence Newman, C. V. 
Day. Darden Newman. care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. J. T. Hill. G. L. Vivrett. care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Neshville, Tenn.: Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. 
Maddux. D. L. Pielden, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff. Rd.. Birmingham, Ala.: W. C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St.. Greenville, 8. C 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO... 1000 S. Elm St.. Greensboro. N. C. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO.,. Steel Creek P. O. Box 1922. Charlotte, 
N 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia. N. C.. Division of A. B. Carter. Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. INC., Chariotte. N. C. Peter 8S. 
Gilchrist, Jr 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie. P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Megr., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc., 918 Mortgege Guarantee Bidg.. Atlanta 3, Ga... Tel. Walnut 
8998: Boyce L. Estes. 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert. 
Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., 
Phone 2-8022, Greenville, 8S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
Atianta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO... Gastonia, N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES OCO., 17 Battery Piace. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.. J. Allen 
Simpson, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga L. Hawley Kelly. Mer Stocks carried at convenient 
points 


CRABB & C©O., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131: 
Dalias, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co 


DANIELS, INC., C. R., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office: 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets, Hampers. 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins, and other canvas products 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries. 
P. ©. Box, 834, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. 
Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22. Rutherfordton. N. C.: Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261. Greenville, C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St.. Pawtucket. R. I.. U. S&S. A. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. ©. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Holt. 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C.: William L. Morgan. P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth K. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr.. The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. G. Crim, 412 N. Laurel Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: F 
G. Tanner, 1549 Marienns St.. Memphis, Tenn D. C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: K. C. Sparks. P. O. Box 2368. 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, 515 Third Ave.. North, Jacksonville Beach. 
Fla.; E. W. Watson. 516 Riverside Dr., Bossier City. La. Textile Jobbers 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville. 8S. C.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C Oeil Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


DICKSON & CO., W. K., 40444 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. K. Dickson. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. N. C.: J. W. Davis. 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745. Columbus. Ga 


DODENHOFF ©o., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8S. C. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport. Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland. R. 
Fr. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2. 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence. R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedsle, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 5.W. W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass. 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1.. Organic Chemicals Dept.. Main Office, 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 427 W. 
4th St.. R. D. Sloan. Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.; E. P. David- 
son, W. I. Pickens. M. D. Haney, Jr.. H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R 
Vieira. W. R. Ivey. I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.; T. R 
Johnson. Greenville S&S. C.: J. T. McGregor, Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd. 
High Point. N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr.. Hickory, N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 
Spring St.. N. W.. A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, 
Jr.. J. H. Stradley. W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers. J. L. Fesperman,. Jr.. John 
S. Gardner: C. H. Asbury. Chattanooga. Tenn.: M. S. Morrison, Jr., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.: A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.: J. E. Dempsey, Orlando, Fia ; 
J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11845 W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte. N. C.. George A. Field. Mer.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mig 
Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; P. W. Coleman. 
Box 1393. Greenville. S. C.. Phone: 2-3327: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2201 Cedar 
Springs, Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.;: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FISHER MFG. CO., Depot St.. P. O. Box 244, Hartwell, Ga. J. Glenn Fisher. 
Mer.: Robt. M. Matthews, Jr.. Plant Mgr. Distributors: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Shelton & Associates, Greensboro, N. C.;: J. W. Davis, Mfgrs. 
Agt., Columbus, Ga. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern Franklin 
Process Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N. C 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second 8t.. 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sow. Sales and Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood 
Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race St.. Baltimore 30, Md.: 818 Tuckaseege Rd.. 
P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1. N. C.; 3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte 1. N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.;: F. B. Crusan, Asst Sales Mer. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson. 
Asheville. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Mills, Jr.., Raleigh. 
N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Megr., Bluefield. 
W. Va.: E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.;: J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. S&S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILMAN PAINT & VARNISH C©CO., Chattanooga. Tenn. Distributor: Olney Paint 
Co., P. O. Box 589, Spartanburg. 8S. C. Reprs.: R. B. Olney, Olney Paint Co.. 
P. ©. Box 589, Spartanburg. S. C.: C. Howard Dodson, P. O. Box 452, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: J. M. Ison, P. O. Box 589. Spartanburg, S. C.: W. P. Dobson, P. O 
Box 589; Spartanburg, 8. C. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A 
McFetters, Pres. and Mer., Phone 32-0205: Raymond F. (‘*Dick’’) Coe, Phone 
3-4193 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office. Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: C. 
T. Timmons, Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., urg, 5. C.; RB. G. 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.: 8. E. Owen, Jr.. Hendersonville. N. C.: R. L. Winchell. 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, 
Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern Nationg! Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mgr.; 
Charlotte, N. C.. Office. 1201 Johnston Bidg.. W. E. Conlon. Div. Mger.: J. T 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New: England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St.. Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. S6Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead 8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St. 
Pickens, S. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St.. Houston 2. Tex.. 
Tel. Preston 7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. L 
Elgert, 10 BE. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree 
Ra., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atiant», Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: F. P. Hunt. Secretaria! 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson. 
825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507 or 3024, Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey. 
Warp Size Specialist, 825 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. D. Brown, 625 
W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL ©O., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 18175, Boston, 
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IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Chariotte 1, 
N.C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. O©O., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. &.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Quy L. Meichor, Sou. Agent; 
J. FPieyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc., 718 Brown Blidg.. 
Austin, Tex 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk. Iowa. Sales Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 
1876. Charlotte. N. C. Tel. 4-5306 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, 5. C 


HYSTER CO.,. Portland 8. Ore. Sou. Repr.: L. S. Teague Equipment Co., 921 
Lynch Bidg., Jacksonville 2, Filia 


IDEAL MACHINE ©O.. Bessemer City. N. C.. A. W. Kincaid. Mer 
INDUSTRIAL AIR ©CO., Needham, Mass 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO... Clinton, 8S. C 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV... E. J. (The Bullard Clark Co.). 
Charlotte, N. C and Danielson, Conn Sou. Plant. Warehouse and Office. 
P. ©. Box 3096. South Blvd Charlotte. N. C Sou. Exec Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres... and C. W. Cain, V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer... both of Charlotte, 
W. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8. C.: L. L 
Proneberger, Jr.. 307 Elmwood Dr.. Greensboro. N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs, Jr.. 
ws Lofton Rd.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N 


SENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N.C 


aEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville. 8. C.; 
Luke Oastile. 924 Monticello Terrace. Charlotte 3. N. C.;: F. M. Wallace, 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala 


KIMMEL MACHINSRY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316. New Spartanburg Highway. 
Greenville, 5. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Chariotte, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M. Greenville, S. C.: Stuart E. 
Campbell, Phone 2753, Griffin. Ga 


LANDIS, INC... OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7. N. C. Oharies R 
Ibach. Charlotte, N. C 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga 8St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte. N 


LEWIS MAOHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia. N. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bide... Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood St... 
Newark 5. N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Weleh, 1317 Lafayette Ave.. Charlotte, 
N. C.; William F. Bloom, care Industrial Service Co... P. O. Box 9, Station E. 
Atlante. Ga.: Leo A. DeJean, 850 Gladstone Bivd., Shreveport 38. La. Distrib- 
utors: Tidewater Supply Co.. Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Asheville. N. C.: Columbia, 
S. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Johnson City, Tenn.;: Richmond, Va.: Roanoke, Va.; 
Industrial Service Co.. 902 College Ave., Decatur, Ga.: Richmond Supply Co.. 
Augusta. Ga.: Corbin Supply Co., Macon, Ga.: John D. Robinson Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga.; Georgia-Alabama Supply Co... Inc., West Point, Ga Noland Co.. 
Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co... Memphis. Tenn.: Electrical Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Turner Supply Co., Mobdile, Ala.; Jef- 
ferson Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, 
La. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 8. C 
MAGUIRE & INC., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave... New York. N. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. 
INC., THE. Passiac, N. J. Factory: North Charleston. S. C. Sou. Distributors 
Alabama-——Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birminghem; Gedsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-—-American 
Mehy. Supply Co tlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co.. 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co.. Winston-Salem. High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—-The Cemeron & Barkley Co.. Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co.. Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Obv., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co.. Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
vile; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE. 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamilco Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: W. P. 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
s. C. 


McKEE BELTING O©O., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J. 
Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, &. C. 


McKELVIE MACHINE CO., Gastonia. N. C. Henry McKelvie 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman. P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400-—32nd St., Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & ©0., 51 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y¥. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte 2, N. C 


MERROW MACHENE CO., THE, & Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Oo., Ltd., Liecester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 
MITOHAM & OO., N. Marietta 8t., P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 
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MONARCH ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO., Greensboro, N. C. (Freight and 
Passenger Elevators). Service Branches: Charlotte, N. C.: Augusta. Oa. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg. S. . Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg. S. C.. W E. Nash, Asheville, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, #0 
Rector St.. New York 6. N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Magr.. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First 8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: C. J. Dulin and R. F. Morris, Jr.. Jefferson Standard Bidg.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga 2. Tenn.: J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atianta, 
Ga.: W. H. Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
Jr.. 408 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans. La.: Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. 
Prenklin St., Room 210, Richmond, Va 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Megr., L. E. Taylor, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mer., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. K. 
ttumner, f. O. Box 1607, Charlotte. N. C.: Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 17323, 
iHigt Pollut, MW. C.: Frank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path. 8. C.; 
Jiner B. Poteet, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.: W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, 
AVliantsa, Os 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St.. New York, N. Y 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N 
C.: Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. S.W., Atianta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y¥. Sou 
Office and Warehouse: 224 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Agt., 224 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. C. Taylor, Box 
1161, Greensboro, N. C.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782, Greenville, S. C.; Julian T. 
Pool, P. O. Box 316. LaGrange, Ga.; James E. McNeely, Jr.. Box 82, Gastonia, 
N. C.; James A. Sorrell, Jr.. Box 1062, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Piant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO., 1014 Tyler St.. St. Louls 6. Mo 
Southeastern Repr.: Carl H. Henry ©Co., 170 Ellis St.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave... 8.W.. P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A.”’ Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta, P. O. Box 962, 
Phone 250, Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.; Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.; J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. 
Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4-7331. 


NUMO MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO., INC., Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. 
N. C. Ernest F. Culbreath, Pres.; Sou. Repr Floyd Isom, Station ©, Box 
164, Atlanta, Ga.: N. C. and Virginia Repr.: Walter S. Coleman. Box 722, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. O.; Lynchburg, Va. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, MW. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co.. Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO... Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEASE & CO., 119‘) E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Seles Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.: J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: ee 
Lassiter, Qreensboro, N. C.;: Guy L Meee L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C.: T. H. Nelson, Charlotte. MW. C.: W. R. 
Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank ani. Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E.. Atlanta 5, Ga.: Kenneth B. 
King, 1601 Seventh St., Charlotte, N. C.; Richard D. Greenway, 1356 Harding 
Place, Charlotte 3. N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern States Chemical Co., 
Atlanta, Ga Arnold Hoffman & Co.. Inc., F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern 
States Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Southern States Chemical Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.: Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co., High Point, N. C.: 
Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.;: Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED OO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. P. O. Box 
116, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2136, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.;: E. LeClair, Sales Mer.: 
Glee B. Thompson, J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. Payne, 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C.. Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS O©O., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 

PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER ©O., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, New- 
ton, N. C 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Elinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8. C 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 86 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga... P. O. Box 4306, OC. 
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How you can lengthen the 
lite of your Card Grinders 


Our service engineers—-card grinding specialists 


are always at your service, They will go to 


your plant to work out your card grinding prob- 


lems and check your machinery. They will give 


you constructive information on grinding bare 


cylinders or card wire. 


B. $. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1868 


Sales Engineers in the South: 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick 


Office and plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 


Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 


KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 190] 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


1 Pendleton Street 
Greenville 7646 


eter 
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HMERE*S HOW! You ll want a clear, bright silicate. 
But don't Stop there: other silicates sold for 
textile processing may look like “Star’’. That's where the 
resemblance ends, Leading mills want “Star” for 
controlling peroxide bleach baths because its performance 
matches its appearance. These are the money 
saving qualities you get: 

1. “Star” Silicate is especially processed 

to remove harmful impurities. 


2. “Star” is stabilized so that when the 
solution is diluted and heated 
it does not separate to settle floc. 


Choose “Star” Silicate for either batch or continuous 
systems lo save peroxide and produce more 

hirst quality goods. Now is the right time to order 

a trial shipment of Star’. Let us send you 

prices and further information. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
11/0 Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


MAB VQQAQy 


star 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


R. Mitchell, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, 8. C.: A. &S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga,. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O 
Box 4305 tlanta. Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd.. Winston-Salem. N. 
Cc Textile Supply Co.. 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex.: Stuart T. Storey. 1224 
Fullilove Drive. Bossier City. La 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury. Mass. Sou. Reprs R. E. L. Holt, Jt 
Associates, P. ©. Box 1474, Jefferson Greensboro. N. C. (Ready to serve 
you. } 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga 

ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. CC. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Supply 


Co., Dallas. Tex 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO... Cariton Hill. N. J. Sou. Repr Irving J. Royce. 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 60 Batterymarch Bt Boston. Mass Sou. Office and 


Supply Depot, Charlotte. N. C F. Robbins Lowe. Sou. Agt H. M. Waish 
J. W. Hubbard. Fletcher S. Culpepper. Selling Agt: Atianta. Ga 101 Marietta 
St Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones. Selling Agts Greenville. S. C.. Wood- 
side Bldg Chas. S. Smart. J1 Perry Clanton, Selling Agts 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS. INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13. N. Y 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd.. Charlotte. N. C.. A. T. Hanes, Jr.. Maer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga., Vasser Woolley 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Sevdel, E. A. Scott. A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co.. 1064-1090 
Main St Pawtucket. R. I. ‘(conditioning machinery and penetrants only) 
Southwestern Reprs ©. T. Daniel. Textile Supply Co.. 301 N. Market St.. 
Dallas, Tex Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 5. C 


SILVER KING FIBRE CORP.. Westport. Mass.. Hugh Neville, Jr.. Pres. Va. 
and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis. Inc.. 718 Queens Rd.. Charlotte 7, N. C.; 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis. 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga.; 
5. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, 5. C 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office. 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ge., 
FP. W. Schwettmann, Mgr... Lubricating Sales: P. W. Goddard, Megr.. Industrial 
Ol Sales: G. R. Dyer. Mer National Acsounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala.. Jacksonville. Fla., Miami, Fia.. Tampa. Fia.. Columbia 
5S. C., Charlotte, N. C.. Neshville. Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988. Columbia F, 8S. C.: J. O. Holt, P. O 
Box 5516. Raleigh. N. C.: L. M. Kay. 332 Eighth St.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: G. C 
Kimbrough. P. O. Box 338. Nashville. Tenn.: W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6, 111 
Broadus Ave jreenville, S. C.: R. C. Martens. Rt. 1. Elmore. Ala R. O. 
Miller. 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham, 
Ala.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville. Ga.: R. A. Smith, P. O. 
Box 1366. Knoxville. Tenn E. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave., Macon, Ga 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 5. C 

SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C 

SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH, YATES D., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP.,. 40 Rector 
St.. New York. N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mer. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Earl 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave.. Jacksonville. 
Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office. Guilford 
Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin. 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Box 1899. 
Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmenn, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman. Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atianta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mer 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 513 8S. Tryon S8St., Charlotte, 
N. C. A. Benson Davis, V.-Pres. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.: Charlotte, N. 
C.. L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean. H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. S. C.: W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville. 
5S. C.; Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 8. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa.. Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel 
88-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La.. Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.. Tel. Lamar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 2089 Hubbard St.. San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turple, Jr.. 1412 Scott Ave.. Char- 
lotte,. N. C., Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390. 122 Bales Ave.. Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.: T. P. West. Jr.. 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin. Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave... Box 1899. Greenville. S. C.. J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant. 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer. 
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STEIN, HALL & ©CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Charlotte Office: 
224 W. Second St.. Cheriotte, N. C., F. W. Perry, P. O. Box 809, Mgr.; N. C. 
and Tenn. Repr.: W. S. Gilbert. Charlotte: S&S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Char- 
lotte. Atlanta Office: 364 Nelson St... S.W.. Atianta, Ga.. E. D. Estes, 1257 
Durand Dr.. N.W., Mer.: Ala. Repr.: J. E. Hensley, 3011 Avenue V, Birming- 
ham, Ala 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss. P. O. Box 188. Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St.. Chester. S. C.: D. R. Ivester. Clarkesville, Ga 


STODGHILL & CO., Atianta, Ga 


SUNRAY CO., Camp Croft Rd.. Spartanburg. &S. C. E. J. Eaddy. Pres.: H. O. 
Coddington. Gen. Mer. Distributors: Wrenn Bros.. Charlotte, N. C.; Wilkin & 
Matthews, Charlotte. N. C.: Coleman Co.. Inc.. Greenville. S. C 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte. N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. S. Terrell, 
Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrieation Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: 
F. M. Bdwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlotte, 
N. C.: J. S Leonard, Greenville. S. C.; F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.;: L 
Cc. Mitehum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham. Ala.: J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg.. Baltimore. Md.: G. W. Wood, 
Charlotte. N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro. N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.: W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, WN. C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEATILE SHOPS, THE. Spartanburg, 8S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OTL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3017 8S. Bivd., Charlotte 3. N. C.. K. M. Slocum, Dist 
Mer.. Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook. 115 Orchard Rd., Rich- 
mond 21. Va.. Tel. Richmond 84-0604; E. O. Eagle. 620 Joyner St.. Greensboro, 
N. C., Tel. Greensboro 6291; G. B. Libby. P. O. Box 517, Taylors. 8. C., Tel 
Greenville 2-2800. 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N.C. 
TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., 2948 N. Fifth St.. Milwaukee. Wis. Sou. Reprs.: 
North Carolina and South Csrolina: T. H. McKenzie. 2316 S. Bivd., P. O. Box 
395. Charlotte, N. C.; Georgia: Southeast Engineering Co.. P. O. Box 491, 
Jacksonville 1, Fla.: Alabama: Southeast Engineering Co.. P. O. Box 491, Jack- 
sonville 1, Fla.; Virginia: P. M. Simpson. 717 Byrd Park Court. Richmond 20. 
Va.; Tennessee: J. Ed Sharpe, care Dixie Sales Co., P. O. Box 1829. Knoxville. 
Tenn.; Texas: S. Gollob & Co., 1805 McDuffie St.. Houston 6, Tex., and R. F 
Hamilton & Associates, 2615 Cedar Spring. Dallas. Tex.: Louisiana: Trico Fuse 
Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Distributors in the key cities of the South. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville, 8S. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
S. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. &. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd.. Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville. 5S. C.: Oliver B. Land 
P. ©. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dun- 
lap; 903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE Co., J. W., 612 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bldg... Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, 8S. C., H. V. Barker, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave.. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte. N. C. 
WALLERSTEIN C©CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave.. New York 16. N. Y. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 218'2 W. Fourth St., Chariotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro. N. C.;: John W. Littlefield, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: R. V. McPhail, Gastonia, N. C 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll 
703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION), Chamblee. Ga. R. A. 
Corvey, Dist. Mgr.; Walter R. McKinney, Branch Mer., 2148 Highland &t.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reprs.: J. W. Johnston, 613 Mills St., Raleigh, N. C.: 
J. H. Vickery, 4332 Deveraux St., Columbia, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR ©O., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Masdé. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlenta, Ga. 


WHITE & CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte 3. N. C. G. A. White. Pres. 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Blidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, Box 64, Ware Shoals, 8S. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 1504 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh 
Wilkin and John Matthews 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgewsy Dr.. Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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“WEAVE ROOM WILL” SAYS: 


“Davis Makes Open 
Pin Boards with Pins 
to Fit Your Quills!” 


Davis Open Pin Boards really protect delicate yarns. 
Made of one continuous wire running through a channel, Davis 
pins assure durability. 

Ask for complete information. 


Dauis MFG. CO., INC. 


1139 MAIN STREET - PAWTUCKET, R. |}. 


Southern Represent 


IOHN BATSON, O. Bex 841. Greenville, C. 
rk. E. HOLT. IR... P. O. Bex 1474, Greenshbore, N. C. 


BOBBINS, CONES AND PIN BOARDS 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging. 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tien — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out fer Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Stret Hartford 6, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Distributors 


REDUCES LABOR AND MATERIAL 
COSTS IN PACKAGING 


Semis 
TITE-FIT TUBING 


Write for descriptive folder 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


BROOKLYN 


OND ZONE 32, 
NEW YORK 


1949 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION 


LOWER COST 


WITH RHOADS 


LEATHER BELTS 


TANNATE Leather Belting is more reliable, gives 


more economical performance, assures increased 


production and lowered maintenance costs because 


TANNATE offers maximum grip with minimum 
tension . . . transmits more power with less wear 


on bearings 


TANNATE is resilient . . . cushions shock loads 


TANNATE is flexible 
smal! pulleys at high speeds 


operates well over 
(Because it has low 
internal friction.) 


TANNATE is resistant to humidity, high temper 
atures, machine oil and many chemicals 


TANNATE is stronger than most oak belts .. . 
lasts longer with minimum attention 


Write for detailed information and your 
copy of “How to Select, Install and Maintain 
Modern Leather Belting” .. . it’s free far the 
asking. 
STRAPS FOR LOOMS AND OTHER 
MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS 


E. RHOADS & SONS 


NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 
| 
NEWYORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


— STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, Inc. — 


formerly 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 
New, Rebuilt and Used Textile Machinery and Equipment 
513 So. Tryon St. 


Charlotte, 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-80 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


* NWN. Y. Office: 6708 Empire State Bidg. 


STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Abbott Tube Creel, 450 ends electri eve boards 


15—Cocker Section Beams, 30° diam. head, 11” barrels, 5445," between 
heads 

i—" & M Railway Sewing Machine, complet 

iS—Del. Saco-Lowell Drawing, 6 deliver per frame, common rolls, spiral 
gears, 1920-22 model 

l}-—No. 50 Universal Winders, paper tubes, L. Drive Belt Gainer 


i}—40”" H & B Cards, 27” doffers, 12” coilers, 1923 model 


-LARGE STOCK OF MACHINERY, PARTS AND SUPPLIES— 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 Warehouse: Wilkinson Bivd. 


Charlotte 1, N. C. Phone 4-2403 Behind Barbeque Lodge 


WANTED 
COMBED YARN MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


Piedmont Area. Small Mill, 15,000 Spindles. 


College man, around 30 to 40 preferred. 


REPLY TO “AJ-8,” CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


| For Sale—Straight Palm Oi) Soap Powder at 


new low prices 
fication 
drums—immediate shipment by 
carload. Write for free sample, specifications 
and latest quotations 


48 Laboratory Park 


PALM OIL SOAP WANTED 


Or will bulld to your speci- 
Packed in paper bags or stee) 
truck or 


particulars to 


care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 
Chagrin Falls, 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


Machine Shop to build and sell to the 
mills two textile inventions that I have in 
my possession. Both are a step forward and 
a good business for any shop. Write for 


LOOM 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS 


NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


118 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
and Strapping 


Telephone 3-891) 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


8.000 brand new Draper Fibre Clad Shuttle 
for Crompton-Knowles Looms using 8-inch 
quill, $2.45 each delivered, 2 per cent 10 
days. 30 days net 


OLIVER D. LANDIS. INC. 
718 Queens Road 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Distributor and manufacturer having sales 
organization actively covering entire South- 
ern textile industry desires an additiona! 
line of equipment or material to sell in that 
area 


Reply to “Distributor,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


OVERHAULING by Opening and Picking Specialist 
Overhauling, Moving New and Used Floor Plans, 
Engineering. Contact Jack D. Marrow, 2115 Au- 
gusta St.. Charlotte 1. N. C. Phone 4-5741. 


MILL EFFICIENCY MAN AVAILABLE—I!f you have 
a low breaking strength, bad running work, poor 
quality of yarn, a high cost, I can help you. Have 
long practical experience and reasonable charges 
Reply to “LTT.” care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED — Position as Weave Room Overseer: 14 
years experience on Model E X D & L Model 
looms. Also experienced in slasher work with 
some knowledge of mill in general. 32 years old 
and in perfect health. Now employed and can 
furnish excellent references. Write ‘‘LB-10,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C 


POSITION WANTED—MILL MANAGER OR SU- 
PERINTENDENT seeking contacts leading to em- 
ployment. 24 years successful experience with only 
two employers. Well experienced in all phases 
manufacturing and management. Trained to pro- 
duce quantity. quality at profitable costs. Civic 
minded, sober habits. Any and all replies wel- 
comed. Address ‘Manager.’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING W A N T E D 
Rates: $3 per inch for bordered insertions; 

four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN A small modern spinning mill, 1,000-2,400 spindles, designed to 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


produce carded yarns threes through eights. Would consider in- 


vestment for part interest or purchase outright. Will take entire 


When in Charlotte production. 
use our service 


Write “S.T.D..”’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


- UR -SELF 


SYSTEM 


FOR SALE 


W A N T E D Modernize your opening room. Latest 


saco-Lowell No. 12 Lattice Opener, 


ASSISTANT TO GENERAL complete with motor, together with 
MANAGER COMBED YARN * 11 Condenser, both 1948 models, 
CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL MILL. COLLEGE MAN PRE- Also 11948 W-3. 1 beater Saco- 
SERVICE INC FERRED. MUST HAVE Lowell Waste Machine. like new con- 

PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE dition 

411 Nerth Tryon Street |1—Barber-Colman No. 12 Hobbing 
Charlotte, N. C. Machine, excellent condition 
Phone 5-5969 Write “B-17, care Textile Bulletin 


CHERAW COTTON MILLS. INC 
Cheraw, S. € 


P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. € 


FOR SALE 
A Cotton Stocker. Lewis & Shepard, 2,000 
pounds capacity, three phase, 220 volts. W A N T E p , 
Type C B R. Very good condition 
WAYNE BONDED WAREHOUSE By old established textile manufacturing your product to the textile industry if you have 
firm in Southern state, man with thorough a quality product, your prices are competitive, 
Goldsboro, N. C and you can make prompt deliver I 
knowledge and experience in cotton manu am 
facturing. Also executive experience. Good graduate textile engineer with more than 15 
salary in position next to top management years practical experience in the mill, and five 
New spinning frames and looms recently years selling to the mills of Georgia and Ala- 
installed. Applicant must give educational bama. l am now employed by one of the South's 
background, past experience and names of most prominent manufacturers of textile ma- 
OPENING tor young man as bookkeeper in past and present employers, also references chinery, my sales record with this company is 
cotton textile mill located in North Caro- in first letter. Name of present employer my reference. If you are seeking A-1l represen- 
, will not be used as reference unless agree- tation in this territory. get in touch with me 
ing able with applicant I would like to make a change. Commission 
basis only 
Address care Textile Bulletin, 
Write ““BJ-19,"" caré Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225 Charlotte 1, N. Cc P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C Write “I. 8.C., care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 
FOR SALE 


OPENING for textile graduate with exper!i- DYER WANTED 


ence to act as night superintendent smal! 


2? Whitin Down-Stroke Cleaners Completely new modern plant in Virginia 


. lete t] - ctions textile mills in North Carolina making col- has opening for a Dyer experienced on 
compicte with Cage sect ored fabrics. Viscose and Acetate piece goods. State age. 
fan qualifications and salary expected 
_DE TE 
HADLEY -PEO! LES MFG. CO Write “X. X.."" care Textile Bulletin, 


Write “S-G 17," care Textile Bulletin, 
Siler City, N. C. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. P.O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N.C. 
Highly practical rayon and silk crepe throwster. al 
Wide experience throwing for the dress, under- yer On pieces Of straignt an 
Colored Beamer or Slasher Ball Waste. Will wear, embroidery and hosiery trade—capable mixed bers of all descriptions. All type 
pay top prices for straight long lengths, training own help. Qualified ability for estab- dyes Also package or yarn dyeing of same. 
not tangled. lishing efficient throwing departments. Will Ten years last company. Excellent refer- 
guarantee desired results 
ROSE RUG SHOP : Write “A. C.."" care Textile Bulletin, 
k Write “PFW,” care Textile Bulletin 
Malvern, Arkansas P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


MEN WANTED-POSITIONS OPEN: 


We can place general manager large rayon weaving and throwing plants; full-tashioned hosiery mill manager; assistant superin- 
tendent cotton combed yarn, carding, spinning and weaving plant; overseer worsted—woolen weaving, dressing and mending 
combined: assistant overseer cotton carding, carded yarns, large mill; chemist; salesman; printing technician; foreman rayon- 
cotton goods finishing; chemust. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Over Fifty Years in Business Telephones Liberty 2-6547 and Liberty 2-6548 
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YOU SAVE MONEY, 100, on JENKINS PROMPT SERVICE 


For 37 vears Mills have saved money through Jenkins precision workmanship and quality products. 

Today, through Jenkins PROMPT SERVICE mills profit still further. Enlarged plant facilities, the 
most modern equipment, and highly efficient workmen assure you not only the best materials and highest 
skill but the quickest possible delivery of new or rebuilt spinning and 
twister frame cylinders, picker and card screens, and other textile 


specialties. 


METAL SHOPS, INC. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Let JENKINS Meet Your URGENT NEEDS with its IMMEDIATE SERVICE. 


120 


RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
—off ers— 
Quality, Efficiency, and Economy 


for every 


SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING 
AND FINISHING PROBLEM 


TRADE-MARKING MACHINE 


For Cottons and Rayons 


The Scholfield Trade-Marking Machine prints a B 0 B B N S H A F T G E A R S 
trade-mark at regular intervals along the selv- 
of the B 0 B B I N G EA R 
Ask us mare abt i SPINDLE SHAFT GEARS 
Curtis 6 Marble\ 


P. 0. Box 71 GASTOMA,N.C. lel. 90-3921 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Gefore Closing Down 


~— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED - 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Yates D. Smith, head of Smith Textil 
Apron Co., Gastonia, N. C., has been named 
president of the Gastonia Kiwanis Club 


Franklin F. Kidd has been appointed as 
sistant chief of the cotton, wool and hbers 
branch, Food and Agriculture Division of 
the Economic Co-operation Administration 
During the war Mr. Kidd was with the 
Wool, Cordage and Textile Machinery Div: 
sion of the War Production Board 


Russell B. Newton, executive vice-pres: 
dent of Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va., has been elected to the firm's board of 
directors 


J. G. Shedd, general manager of Lane 
Cotton Mills, Inc... New Orleans, La., has 
been made vice-president in charge of all 
operavions of the company He takes ovet 
the duties of J. Freyhan Odenheimer, who 
resigned recently as president 


Palmer Hudson has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Consolidated 
Textile Corp. plant at Shelby, N. C. He has 
been overseer of carding and spinning there 
for the past 12 years. 


Frank M 
ot Joshua L. Baily & Co., Inc. He 
associated with Charles R. Yates in the At- 


lanta, Ga., othce, covering the Southern ter 


will be 


ritory 


Winston Garth, formerly assistant super 
intendent of Dallas Mfg. Co, at Huntsville, 
Ala., has accepted the position of superin 
tendent of Hartsville (S. C.) Cotton Mill 


B. W. Whorton, vice-president of Dixie 


Mills, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., has 
pointed to the board of directors of the Citi 
zens & Southern National Bank. Atlanta. 
Ga. 


been ap 


‘eee —HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - - 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN 

| for __one year at $1.50 or __ three years at $3.00. 


(Check) 


Bristol has joined the sales staft 


Richard G. Conant of Wellington Sears 
Co., Inc., has been elected treasurer of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York. Mr. Conant succeeds John M 
Hughlett, resigned 


Dr. Bruce B. Allen. tormes 
Rome. 


of America, has been promoted to 


head of re 


search in the plant of Celanese 


Corp 
assistant director of central research and de- 
velopment at the company's research cente: 
at Summit, N. J 

J. B. Rutter, vice-president of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., 
Merrimac 


and general manager of its 
Division, has retired in order to 
devote full time to service as an industria! 
consultant 


OBITUARIES 


Frank R. Bacon, founder and chairman 
of the board of Cutler-Hammer. Inc.. Mil 
waukee, Wis.. died Oct. 6 


Carl R. Cunningham of Atlanta, Ga... 
one of the nation’s leading traffic experts, 
died recently. Mr. Cunningham was traffic 
manager for the American Cotton Manufa 
turers Institute, the North Carolina Cotton 
Manutacturers Association, and the Cotton 
South Caro 


Manufacturers’ Association of 


lina 


R. Horace Johnston, 59, president of 
a number of Southern textile mills, died Oct 
22 after suffering a heart attack while visit- 
His death 
a week-end of activity in connec. 
tion with the dedication of the new David 
son (N. C.) College gymnasium named in 
honor of his tather. Mz 
actively into the textile industry following 
his education, and after his father's death he 


ing his farm near Chaflotte, N. ¢ 
followed 


johnston entered 


(Check) | 


______REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; ___ SEND BILL. 
Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 
| Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. | 
| 
' (NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are required in the processing of | 
a new subscription before copies begin to reach you; please be patient.) | 
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The 


Johnston chain of mills 
include Highland Park Mtg. Co. at 
Charlotte and Rock Hill, S. ¢ 
Mte Co. at Charlotte. 
Concord, N. C., Anchor Mills Co. at Hunt- 
ersville, N. C.. Park Yarn Mills Co. at 
Kings Mountain, N. C.. Monroe Mills Co 
and Union Mills. Co. at Monroe, N. ¢ 
Eastern Mtg. Co. at Selma, N. C., Spinners 
Prox Spindale,» N. C.. and 
Worth Spinning Co. at Stony Point, N. ¢ 
Besides his interests, Mz 
was nationally 


became head of the 


johnston 


Brown Mtg. Co. at 


ssing Co. at 


textile Johnston 


breeder and 
From his White 
Rodney, American Horse of 
1948, and Bill Gallon, winner: 
Hambletonian 


known aS a 
trainer of trotting horses 
hall Farm came 
the Year in 
oft the Survivors include his 
(David R 
daughter and a sistel 
held Oct 


widow. a son lohnston). a 


Funeral services wer 
24 at Charlotte 


Royden J. Wheeler, 56, metallurgica! 
chemist with A. B. Carter, Inc., of Gas 
tonia, N. C., died Oct. 18. Surviving are 
his wife, a son and a daughter 


MILL NEWS 
ALBERTVILLE, ALA Julia Cade Mills, 
Inc., 1s the corporate name of the former 


Saratoga Victory Mills properties at Albert 
ville and Guntersvill taken 
by the Abney Anderson, S. ¢ 
The firm is capitalized at $100,000. Officers 
are J. R. Abney of Anderson, president and 
R, Abney, Jr., will 
make his headquarters at Albertville, vic« 
president and buyer. M. G McGaha, the 
general superintendent, also will be located 
at Albertville. The Albertville plant operates 
19. 190 spindles and 540 


recently OVC! 


interests of 


treasurer, and J who 


looms, and the 
Guntersville plant has 21,936 spindles and 


608 looms. The former mill will produc 


S-inch print cloths and fancies, the latte: 
45-inch print cloths only 
LAURINBURG, N. C. — The 248 houses 


comprising the village of Waverly Mills, 
Inc., will be furnished with sewer and wate 
service upon 


completion of a $150,000 


project now under way 


CARTHAGE, N. C.—At a recent date, ap- 
proximately $20,000 in bond subscriptions 
still was needed by a Carthage investment 
hrm seeking to raise $75,000 toward con 
struction costs of a $400,000 building for a 
rayon weaving plant to be established by 
Paxon Fabrics Corp. of New Bedford, Mass 
Original plans had called for construction 
to begin Oct. 1 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—JIn a stockholders 
suit filed in United States District Cour 
here Oct. 17, David S. Fischman of New 
York City demanded an accounting from 
Royal Little, president of Textron Incorpo: 
ated. Named with Mr. Little were eight 


directors of the corporation in the complaint 


12] 


BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


which asks a judgment requiring the indi 
vidual detendants to account to Textron 
“tor their profits and its damages, which 
it is alleged, stem from transactions involv- 
ing Textron Southern, Inc., a subsidiary o: 
ganized in 1946 under Delaware laws 


CARROLLTON, GA Mandeville Mills is 
offering to sell the 150 homes in its village 
to employees, the sale to be handled by 
Hugh Pinnix Realty Co. of Greensboro, 
N.C 


Macon, GA.—Georgia Construction Co 
of Macon has heen awarded a contract to 
construct a $200,000 office building at Ma 
con for Bibb Mtg. Co., according to Charles 
C. Hertwig, president of Bibb. Work 1s 
scheduled to start as soon as materials can 
be assembled. The new building will be 
erected on Main Street, just east of the main 
plant of the Bibb company in East Macon 
It will be a two story, fire-resistant structure 
with basement. The floor will tollow th 
contour of the land. Admunistrative and 
general offices of the company will be hous 
ed in the new structure. The Macon ofthc 
on Bibb Mtg Co handles the administrative 
matters of the mills located in other Georgia 
cities. The contract as let to Georgia Con 
struction Co. is for the building alone. Con 
tracts for furnishings and equipment will 
he let later, officials stated. Ground has 
already been cleared for the office building, 
and construction ts expected tO get under 


Way soon 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN.—Mr. Average Old 
Timer among a local textile mills long 
service employees is 44 years old, married, 
has two children, Roes to church and feels 
that his work plays a purposeful part in the 
growth of his home town. This was dis 
closed by a poll at United States Rubbe 
Co. s Shelbyville plant. Results ot the poll 
were announced Oct. 19 by A. B. Alexan- 
der, Jr., plant manager, at the organization 
banquet of the plant's Old Timers Club. Ot 
the 96 men and women who filled out ques- 
tionnaires, 94 per cent are married, four per 
cent are single and two per cent widows o1 
widowers. The age of 21 was the most po; 
ular marrying age, and the club members 
now have a total of 253 children, 144 of 
which are girls and 109 boys. 


sper thea by textile leaders for OB veare 


THIN 
BOILING 
STARCH 


@ Always dependable 
Boils thin 
The services of our technicians are 
always available without obligation. 
Distributed by 
Ire L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576 
1429 Bryant Street — Phene 4-8306 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE HUBINGER CO. 
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YOU CAN WIN BOTH EYE AND HAND approval 

with Cyanamid’s Finishing Oils. They are extremely 

eflective as softening agents for cotton, rayon and silk, 

and for hosiery and knitted fabrics. Grades for various 

textile finishing operations are available for use on : 

the finest as well as for heavy work clothing fabrics. 


YOU CAN LEVEL 
YOUR DYEING and 
dyeing costs with 
Decerneso. OT Wet- 
ting Agents because of 
their remarkable effi- 
ciency in achieving uni- 
form level shades at 
real savings in time 
and expense. DECERE- 
sot OT is the tastest 
wetting, penetrating 
and dispersing agent 
available. 


YOU CAN SEE DOUBLE benefits — 
water repellency plus superior resistance 
to water borne stain — quickly obtained 
with Cvanamid’s PAramMuL*® 115 Water 
Repellent in a wide variety of fabrics... 
cottons, rayons, linens and woolens . . . for 
both outerwear and equipment purposes. 


Our descriptive booklets, “Textile Specialties” 


» 


The Cyanamid textile specialties described brieflv 


and “DecreresoL* Wetting Agents for Textiles” 


on this page are designed not only to lower vour 
will be mailed to you promptly on request. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


processing costs. but also to improy e your product 
quality and saleability. 


Investigate the opportunities they offer. Our 


textile research laboratories and technical staf} 


are ready to co-operate fully with vour staff in Oe] ( 


using these specialties to obtain the most satisfac- 


tory results, 
AMERICAN (yanamid LUM PANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, DEPT. F10 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Heres the you can Count 


show you New 


Ways to New Savings! 


OF § most 


proguciion Cost conirai 


Make sare you have in your office 


the edition of the most complete 
2 “count book” th the textile industry . 

Veeder-Root's Catalog 1-48 . giv- 

ing complete mformation, specifi- 

, Cations and prices on all types of 

counters .. . including the exclu- 

sive 2-3 Convertible Pick, Hank. 

Yards ze and Karting Counters. 


Write for your copy tode 


Loom Cut Meter 2-3 Convert e Hank Counret Councer for Glove Linear Counter with 2-3 Revolution Counter 
| and Hosiery Mills Double Wheels tor Kaittuungag Machines 


alll these and scores of other types...Send for Catalog 1-48 


| 
| 
= 
‘Neo 
Ate, 
2 
ftp, 
ct 
co 
q pynting 
a f the 
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| 
World’s Most Complete Line of Textile Counters..# 
| | 
= Cy ha 
4 


